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IupROVEMERNTS in the management 
of Bees, among farmers and cottagers, have 
been but little advanced, notwithſtanding 
the many ingenious contrivances which have 
been offered to public notice; probably from 
being too operoſe and expenſive for people of 
that deſcription, to whom, in common, the 
management of bees is generally of trifling 
concern. . 4 

Whether my preſent attempt will ſucceed 
better, time muſt decide. My utmoſt exer- 
tions have been directed to the remedy of 
the defect; which, it is hoped, I have 
greatly advanced, if not perfected as far as 
our unfavourable climate will admit. 

Additional profits, in moſt caſes, are una- 
voidably attended with ſome increaſe of 
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expence. But from the impartial eſtimate 
I have ſtated (page 69), it will be aſcer- 
tained, that the management there propoſed 
far overbalances the extra expence, and 
therefore will merit the adoption of Bee- 
keepers, and, perhaps, the patronage of 
Agricultural Societies, 
By perſons of a higher claſs a trifle of 
additional expenditure will not be regarded, 
in compariſon of the convenience and ſafety 
with which the operations may be effected : 
to ſay nothing of the gratification of philoſo- 
phic curioſity, together with ſuperior profit. 
Near the cloſe of the year 1780, I ven- 
tured to publiſh.a work of this kind, accord- 
ing to the beſt of the knowledge and expe- 
rience Lhad then attained, . Since that time, 
having uo avocation to withdraw my at- 
tention from my favourite purſuit, and en- 
couraged by the favourable reception of that 
work, I now, in the vale of life, ſubmit this 
treatiſe, as the reſult of all my reſearches ; 
drawn from a much longer and more aſſi- 
duous experience, and from a cooler judg- 
ment, ripened by numberleſs experiments, 
which have led me to new obſeryations and 
| improve- 
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improvements, and to differ alſo not more 
from my/elf than from ALL OTHERS, 
Inſtead of a ſecond edition of my former 
publication, a ze, book became neceſſary, 
as moſt part of my preſent management is 
on a different plan ; and much tautology and 
ſuperfluity of matter demanded curtailing, and 
a more judicious arrangement of the whole. 
No article inculcated in theſe pages is 
advanced without its being warranted by 
my own experience, unbiaſſed by any au- 
thor, however otherwiſe reſpectable. Where 
I am ſtill dubious, it is ſo expreſſed. 
Apiators may be aſſured that, to the beſt 
of my knowledge, every information or 
hint that has been found of any real ſervice, 
in any Writer of Note, Foreign or Domeſ- 
tic*, is compriſed in this volume. 
As my preſent deſign is wholly for prac- 
lilioners, the bulk and price is accommodated 
to the purpoſe of becoming generally uſe- 


* Butler, Mew, Geddy, Purchaſe, Wolridge, Ruſ- 
den, Warder, White, 'Thorley, Mills, Wildmans, De- 
braw, and Broomwich. Foreigners; Miraldy, Reau- 
mur, Bonnet, Schirach, Needham, Norton, n 


and others of leſs note. 
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ful; and conſequently precludes the Natural 
Hiſtory of Bees*, except in ſome ſmall de- 
gree, as far as neceſſary to their management. 

A few years ſince, warm diſputes aroſe 
between different naturaliſts and apiarian 
focieties on the continent, relating to the 
generation of bees, and the formation of 
artificial ſwarms, in conſequence of ſome 

new and wonderful principles advanced by 
a Mr. Schirach (ſecretary of an apiarian 
ſociety), in his treatiſe entituled . Hiſtsire 
Naturelle de la Regne des Abeilles,” &c. tranſ- 
lated into French by J. Blaſſiere, Hague, 
printed 17717. 
Counter- experiments were made by Need- 
ham, Rheim, and others}, with reſults of 
an oppoſite nature. 

It being incompatible with the deſign of 
this work to enter into details, or a formal 


* See a judicious book with that title, being a compi- 
lation from the French, publiſhed by Knapton 1744. 

+ This book I had the honour of having. preſented 
me by the late Earl of Marchmont. | 
+ Brufſels Memoirs, vol. ii. 1780, preſented me bs 
Thomas Dilks, Eq. to whom I render w thankful 

-Aacknowledgments. 
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refutation of Schirach's doctrige, I ſhall only 
briefly declare, that at firſt I was ſtrongly 
prejudiced in its favour, and urged thereby 
to purſue a ſeries of experiments according 
to his directions, with the moſt ſerupulous 
exactneſs and care, for eight years, but 
without a SINGLE RESULT in confirmation 
of his ſcheme. I diverſified the experi- 
ments, and alſo invented a. more ſuitable 
apparatus to perform them, yet ſtill met with - 
the ſame lamentable dilappointment. In 
this purſuit -many bees and many ſtocks 
were unavoidably ruined, beſides an accu- 
mulation of vexation and trouble. But 
my anxiety to acquire ſo defirable an end 
urged me beyond the bounds of prudence. 
I hope vanity will not be imputed to the de- 
claration and inference, that if one of long 
experience in the handling of bees, and hav- 
ing every conveniency, yet could not, in ſo 
many trials, ſucceed, it is more than proba- 
ble that others, with only common know- 
ledge, and deſtitute of a proper apparatus, 
will not be more ſucceſsful, and conſequently 
that Schirach's method cannot prove of pub- 
lic utility. 

The 
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The moſt likely means to gabliſb the RE 
ART, I believe, will not be accompliſhed 
without the PATRONAGE of Agricultural 
Societies; namely, the encouraging a proper 
perſon or perſons to exhibit in the bee ſegſon 
the moſt approved method through the chief 
market towns of the kingdom. The perſon 
muſt be capable of explaining the pro- 
ceſſes, and have with him the neceſſary in- 
ſtruments. 

I would alſo recommend this employment 
to any ingenious young man, properly qua- 
liſied, and provided with the apparatus, as a 
practice that moſt likely would turn to much 
advantage; taking care n9t to introduce 
tricks and fancies, as ſome have done, to the 
deſtruction of multitudes of bees, inſtead ol ex- 
hibiting any real improvements, 

Or, if /uch perſons, reſident in villages, 
would qualify themſelves, they might, even 
in their limited ſtations, exerciſe the art to 
their own benefit and that of the neigh- 
bourhood, by performing it at a fared 
rote, | | 

Rural Curates might con ſiderably aug- 
ment their too frequent'y 7/9047 y flipends, 

| by 
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by the cultivation of bees, and a@ at the 
ſame time conſonantly with their clerical 
profeſſion, as it is an innocent amuſement, 
both healthy and profitable. 

Farmers and others who keep numerous 
ſtocks of bees cannot be ſuppoſed to attend 
ſo minutely to every particular as thoſe who 
have not many, and have more leiſure ; yet 
in this, as well as in all the other articles of 
huſbandry, the greater the care beſtowed, 
the greater the return that uſually follows. 
Beſides, moſt of the operations on bees are 
to be performed in the evening, or early in 
the morning, and therefore will not interfere 
with more important buſineſs, 

To avoid repetitions, the manner of per- 
forming the operations muſt be ſeverally learnt 
from the ſecond part, to the particulars of 
which the Index will direct. | 

The firſt part contains the principles; 
the ſecond the manual, or operative part. 

In general, I have uſed the word hve in- 
diſcriminately for hive or box, as applicable 
to either; except when it is otherwiſe ex- 
preſſed, or is ſelf-evident, 
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The writer ſubmits theſe pages to tlie 
candour of the learned, under a conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own inabilities for the taſk ; but 
if it affords u/eful improvements in the art, 
he hopes it may be pleaded in excuſe of his 
preſumption, 


JOHN KEYS. 


| Bee-Hall, near Penibroke, 
1796. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 


ADAPTER, a Board to ſet Glaſſes on. 
Apiary, the Place or Spot where Bees are kept. 
Apiator, the Perſon who manages the Bees. 
Bee-Herd, the Perſon who watches the riſing of Swarms. 
Cafts, ſecond, third, &c. Swarms. 
Deprivation, the Separation, or Taking of the Hives of 
Honey, 
Divider, the Braſs Plate uſed in ſeparating Hives. 
Duplet, the Hive ſet over or under another. 
To Duplicate, the act of performing this. 
Fume-Box, the Box kept for the Purpoſe of Fuming. 
RY the Operation of ſtupefying. 
Hackel, or Coppet, &c. the Straw Covering ſet over a 
| Hive to ſhelter it. 

Hive, or Skip, &c. That wherein the Bees dwell, and 
make their Combs, whether made of Straw or other 

Materials. 

Nadir, the Hive which is ſet under another. 
Non-ſwarmer, a Stock which has not ſwarmed. 
Stock, a Hive of Bees that has ſtood, or is to ſtand, the 
Winter, 
"I Storifying, 
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Storifying, the ranging Hives over or under each other. 
To Storify, to perform this. | 
Super-hive, to ſet one Hive above another. 
Super ior Hive, the uppermoſt of a ſtorified Set. 
Swarm, a great Body of Bees, which quit the Hive toge- 
ther, and fix in ſome Tree, Buſn, &c. 

To Treble or Triple, to add a third Hive to a Stock that 
has two before. : 
Trebled, a Stock that has three Hives. 

Triplet, ditto. | 
To Triplicate, the Act of triplifying. 
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Antient Bee-Maſter's Farewell. 


PART I. 


8 HAF. 
OF THE QUEEN, DRONES, AND WORKERS. 


| Ox the /ing/e female bee, ſtyled QUEEN, 
depend the increaſe, proſperity, and per- 
manency of a ſtock. No ſwarm can poſ- 
ſibly be eſtabliſhed, unleſs accompanied by 
a princeſs; although the bees become ever 


ſo numerous, or eager, to ſwarm. If by - 


any miſchance the queen is killed, the bees, 
ſoon ſenfible of her loſs, quit the, hixe 


8. 2 * 


to aſſociate with their next neighboury,. . 


_ <8 
+ of SEU 


transferring their treaſure with them. 
B The 


* 
4 


+ 
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The prEN (pl. I. fig. 6.) being then 
of ſuch conſequence, it is neceſſary that the 
apiator ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh her at 
fight. Obſerve, therefore, that ſhe is longer 
and more flender than the drones, or the 
workers; her hinder parts tapering to a 
point: her belly and legs are alfo yellower ; 
and the upper part of her body much darker 
than theirs, nearly approaching to a gloſſy 
black. The part beyond the wings is divided 
into four joints, diſtinguiſhed into ſo many 
rings; whereas the workers have but three, 
and thofe of a lighter colour. The more full 
of eggs, the more yelfow is her belly. Her 
wings reach only to the third ring, but 
\ thoſe of the workers extend to the end of 
their bodies. Her appearance is | rather 


dlumſy, but her deportment grave, ſtately, 


and calm. She is armed with a fting ſhorter 
than thoſe of her ſubjects. Its uſe is only to 
oppoſe rival queens ; for otherwiſe ſhe will 
bear the rougheft handling, without attempt- 
ing to wound. She is very rarely to be 

geven with boxes of three windows; 

by chance ſhe is diſcovered, inſtantly 


retires from view. 3 


Her 
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Her FECUNDITY is amazing; for in the 
courſe of a year ſhe uſually lays forty thou- 
ſand eggs, or more: ſhe has been ſeen to 
lay forty immediately one after another, 
Her body at the height of the laying ſeaſon 
contains ſome thouſands of eggs. If empty 
cells are not prepared, ſhe 1s obliged to drop 
them. She is five times longer in laying a 
royal egg than a common one. 

The eggs are little white bodies, fixed by 
their ſmaller end to the bottom of the cell. 
The royal cells are conſtructed on the edges 
or ſides of the combs, (pl. II. fig. 4. k.) 
ſometimes to the number of ten or twelve. 
Theſe cells, when about half finiſhed, re- 
ſemble the cup of an inverted acorn, c, and 
are lengthened in proportion to the growth 
of the maggot or nymph. They hang in 
a perpendicular manner with the open end 
downwards, c. After the egg is depolited 
it remains in that ſtate three days; and then 
being hatched, appears as a maggot in the 
ſhape of a half moon, lying at the bottom 
of the cell, ſurrounded with a clammy white 
ſubſtance, continually ſupplied by the 
workers for its nutriment, In five or fix 

B 2 days 
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days it grows conſiderably larger, ceaſes to 
take food, is then ſealed up, 5, with a waxen 
cap, and continues thus about twelve days, 
when the royal nymph burſts open the co- 
ver, and iſſues forth a complete princeſs. 
Cold weather makes two or three days dif- 
ference in the time of excluſion. The 
queen is impregnated about Auguſt, by 
virtue of which ſhe is enabled to breed in. 
the ſpring, till ſhe produces freſh drones. 

Similar to the proceſs above, is that of 
the drones and workers; excepting that the 
eggs are hatched in the common cells, which 
ſerve in a double capacity, either for honey 
or brood. The cells for drones are gene- 
rally the two middlemoſt combs of the hive; 
the cells are deeper than thoſe for the work- 
ers, and, when they happen not to be long 
enough, are lengthened by a cap of wax. 
They are generally hatched in twenty-one * 
days. — a 


DRONES 

ARE thoſe: large bees (pl. II. fig. 5.) 
which uſually appear before the riſing of 
ſwarms. They are the ONLY MALEs, and 
| are 
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are larger than the workers; of a clumſy 
ſhape, and their extremity large, as are their 
eyes; their trunk, or proboſcis, thort and 
thin, and the body more hairy. They 
make a much louder and rougher noiſe than 
the workers; and having no ſting, nor 
inſtrument to collect honey, are ſuſtained 

by that of the hive. | 
It ſeems clear to me, that the drones are 
of NO OTHER uſe but that of propagation, 
have, indeed, often found, that ſtocks will 
ſwarm before any drones appeared; yet, 
perhaps, ſome were bred long before, re- 
ſiding in the warmeſt part of the hive : and 
which facts proved true; for drone nymphs 
have been caſt out in early ſpring. Soon 
after honey-gathering ceaſes, they become 
devoid of the ſpermatic milky liquor, and 
therefore are diſcarded. The queen, con- 
taining ſome thouſand eggs at a time in her 
body, demands a larger ſupply of the prol:jic 
juice than a few drones are equal to furniſh. 
This accounts for the large number of 
drones found in the hives, as being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. As ſoon as the queen 
finds 10 occaſion for their ſervice, they 
B 3 ſeparate 
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ſeparate from the workers to the ſides of the 
outward combs. | 

They are little noticed by the workers, 
and if killed at the doors of the hives do 
not reſent it. Thoſe that happen to remain 
in the ſtocks till the cold weather arrives, 
| ſoon periſh by it. 

As their agency in generation, or, indeed, 
their utility at all, is ſtill diſputed, it is 
worth notice, they are endowed with a 
large quantity of a whitiſh liquor in ſummer, 
which the workers are fond of licking when 
| a drone is ſqueezed. The many thouſand 
times J have obſerved drones in the combs, 
I never beheld one with its ail in a cell. 
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Tar common bees, or workers, (pl. II. 
fig. 7.) live about a year, but are very li- 
able to premature death, by hard labour, 
high winds, birds, and by many other acci- 
dents. They are of neither ſex, but abſo- 
lutely neuters. The young bees are diſtin- 
Suiſhable from the old, by being of a lighter 
brown, They are not all of one ſize, a few 
being ſhorter than the others, by being 
hatched 
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hatched in ſhorter cells; but the dimenſions 
of a cell cannot alter the ſexual parts, only as 
to ſize, and not the male organs into female. 

Their labour ſeems to be indiſcriminate: 
they build the combs, nurſe and ſuſtain the 
young, collect honey, and defend the hive 
againſt all invaders. For . cleanlineſs they 
are remarkable ; have a quick and exten- 
five ſmell, either for honey or honey-dew ; 
but are not diſguſted with many odours 
offenſive to us, as paint, tar, urine, &c. 
partaking ſometimes of ſuch ſubſtances as 
are pernicious to them. Foreſeeing im- 
pending ſtorms, they make a precipitate re- 
treat in great multitudes. 

When i placed in a hive they work 
night and day, taking repoſe by turns, and 
{leeping in cluſters. They can readily diſ- 
tinguiſh the bees of their own hive from all 
others; and highly reſznt the killing, or 
even diſturbing, any bees of the ſame apiary, 
with vengeance attacking the aggreſſor. 

As probably the following novel and cu- 
rious diſcoveries may be pleaſing to natu- 
raliſts, their inſertion will not offend prac- 
titioners. | 1 

B 4 CHAP. - 
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CHAP. II. 


DISCOVERIES. 


UnexvectepLy I /aw a queen on a 
comb, near the window of a double box ; 
the next day I was favoured with a like 
view ; ſhe remained each day about an 
hour; the bees very reſpectfully making a 
free * for her as ſhe approached. 
About a dozen of them tenderly licked and 
bruſhed her all over, while others attended 
to feed her, 
During this interview I perceived ſeveral 
eggs drop from her, which the workers took 
no notice of, The box in which ſhe then 
appeared was a ſuper one; the under one 
had only three bars, and four apertures, 
The ſuper-box ſeemed quite full of honey 
and brood. The queen tarrying and not 
chooſing to deſcend, being obſtructed by 
the middle bar, probably was the occaſion 
of this reluctance; as alſo that of the bees 
from working in —_ empty nadir box. 
From 
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From ſeveral ſimilar diſappointments I ſur- 
miſed, that the ſcantineſs of the opening 
for communication was the ſole cauſe. In- 
ſtead of three bars, from that time my boxes 
were altered to fix, which ſucceeded to my 
utmoſt wiſh, | | | 

Another time I ſaw the workers very buſy © 
in demoliſhing a RoYAL CELL, cloſe to the 
window of a box. It had been ſealed up 


ſome days: but continuing ſo beyond the 


uſual period of excluſion, I ſuſpected ſome 
miſchance, and therefore was very intent to 
obſerve the reſult. At five o'clock one 
morning, the workers were very deeply 
engaged in opening the fide of the cell: in 
about two hours they had made a chaſm 
large enough to ſee the nymph, and which 


they were endeavouring to pull out, but in 


vain, They then proceedcd to a further 
enlargement; when the queen, with haſty 
ſteps, and anxious looks, as if angry at the 
delay, began herſelf the arduous taſk, the 
workers remaining quiet ſpectators. The 
queen made ſeveral violent tugs to diſengage 
it, but her efforts proved fruitieſs, She then 


retired, 
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retired, not without an appearance of dif- 
pleaſure. 
The workers then renewed their attempts, 
about a dozen at a time, and at intervals 
| ceaſed to enlarge, while they tried to pull 
the nymph out, but were ſtill diſappointed ; 
for on pulling the nymph upwards ſhe was 
preſſed more into the convexity of the top. 
Four hours were thus employed ; when the 
-queen returned, with like demeanour as 
before, and proceeded with redoubled efforts 
to extricate the nymph ; but ſtill, unfortu- 
nately, with no better ſucceſs, and finally 
relinquiſhed the toil with great concern, 
| However, the labourers reſumed the taſk of 
enlargement from top to bottom, which was 


nod effected till near twelve o'clock ; a bu- 


ſineſs of ſeven hours to draw the nymph 
out. It was full grown, but—dead! The 
ſeaſon having been bad, the wax which 
compoſed the cell was coarſe, and much 
thicker than uſual, ſo as to render it impoſ- 
ſible that the young lady ſhould extricate 
herſelf in due time. | 


| During the time of the above obſervation, 
I beheld, 


DISCOVERIES. 1 


I beheld, in ſome other boxes, royal nymphs 
burſting open the lower end of their cells, 
and inſtantly iſſuing without aſſiſtance. 
After many eſſays by various means, I 
never could procure a complete view of an 
intercourſe between a queen and a drone ; but 


have ſeveral times been witneſs to thoſe 


amorous preludes recorded by Reaumur. 
By confining a queen and a drone under a 
glaſs tumbler, after ſome little time the queen 
began to careſs the drone, frequently repeat- 
ing ſuch wanton geſtures as would ſtimulate 
a torpedo, or any other male but a arone ! 
Reaumur's relation of this myſterious 


affair ſtates the reſult of the royal embrace 


to be the death of the drone, The drones 
knowing, perhaps, this to be the conſe- 
quence when fing/y employed, may be the 
cauſe of their extreme reluctance, This, 
together with the violence uſed during their 
captivity, and the coldneſs of their ſituation 
compared to the warmth of the hive, ſeems 
to account for the non- performance of that 
which naturaliſts are ſo deſirous of diſco- 

vering. 
[ have ſeyeral times placed two queens, 
taken 
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taken from ſeparate hives, under a tumbler- 
glaſs, and immediately a royal duel enſued, 
terminating in the death of both. 


CHAP. II. 
OF THE BEE'S STING. 


| TEE. flinging of bees is often not only 
painful, but has ſometimes proved fatal to 
man and beaſt. Having frequently ſuffered 
under the /mar!, it has taught me an ex- 
perimental treatment of the wound. 

Bees at a diſtance from their hives, and 
while purſuing their labours, are harmleſs 
and peaceable; but if diſturbed near their ha- 
bitation, by hHammering, buſtling, or any 
other great noiſe, or by ſtanding before their 
hives when very buſy, theſe intruſions will 
urge them to reſentment, | 

On theſe occaſions the face is their chief 
aim, particularly the eyes. In ſuch caſes, 
cover the face with the hands ſpread, arid 
make a ſpeedy retreat: they will not at that 

time ſting the hands. 
- During 
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During their active ſeaſon, gardeners 
ſhould do their requiſite buſineſs near them 
early in the morning, or in the evening 
when the bees are retired to reſt, 

High winds very much diſconcert and 
4iinder their labours, and make them very 
irritable, and prone to aſſault any perſon that 
comes near their dwelling; and more ſo, 
if it is at the time of their being anxious to 
ſwarm, and if they are by ſome means de- 
layed therefrom. | 

To ſome perſons they have a natural 
averſion, however unoffending, or however 
they may change their dreſs, or though at 
twenty or thirty yards diſtance, 

A ſingle bee will ſometimes fly into a 
room, and ſettle upon the hands, face, or 
neck ; but they have no hoſtile intent, and 
will preſently fly off again without wound- 
ing; provided no part of the apparel preſſes 
upon them. They may gently be ſtruck 
off, and they will fly out of the window. _ 

The venom of their ſtings. is much 
ftronger in ſummer than in winter. When 
a bee gets entangled in the hair, the alarm 
is great, but danger none, if the patient is 

entirely 
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entirely paſſive, till another perſon ſearches 
for it, and, when found, cruſhes it between 
his finger and thumb. 

When bees have been a little diſturbed, 
numbers will fly about a perſon near them, 
and with angry ſound (well known to api- 
ators) warn them to depart, or they will 
ſting. Retreat in haſte, covering the face 
with the hands, till the head can be protected 
among buſhes, or in ſome dark apartment; 
and there remain, till the violence of their 
fury is abated. It is very wrong, when a 
perſon is beſet. with bees, to ſtrike, or buffet 


them ; for this is of no uſe, but will make 


them ten times more furious, and provoke 
multitudes to aſſiſt in the fray, Patience, 
and a ſpeedy retreat, and ſprinkling water 
over them that remain, are the beſt expedi- 
ents to get rid of them, which in about half 
an hour will be effected: but if any remain 
on the clothes, they may be bruſhed off; ex- 
cept thoſe on the face and hands, for that 
will make them immediately ſting, Let them 
alone, they will quit of themſelves, when 
the reſt are departed. If many continue to 


fy about, lat water be thrown among them, 


Or 
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or blow them forth with a bellows, which 
they will ſuffer without reſentment. The 
fmoke of damp ſtraw, or rags, will drive 
them away ſoon, 

But the higheſt degree of their rage is 
provoked by the moving, ſhaking, or tumbling 
d; wn of their hives; for then the whole 
army will riſe in a maſs, and fall upon the 
aggreſſor, be it man or beaſt, hog or dog, 
to the imminent danger of the creature's 
life. Immerſion in water is the quickeſt 
method to get nd of them, if any ponds, 
&c. are near. But if that cannot be con- 
veniently done; taking refuge in a dark 
room, or out-houſe, and uſing the other 
means above directed, will be the moſt likely 
to ſucceed, till medical help can be pro- 
cured. | BE 07 

REMEDIES. 


NUuMBERLESS have been the remedies pro- 
poſed, and tried, without being generally 
beneficial, Thoſe which have proved ſa- 
tutary to ſome, were the reverſe to others ; 
conſtitutions and the fluids being abu 
various. | 

Some 
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Some are affected only in a ſmall degtee 
by a ſingle ſting; while others (though few) 
hardly at all, though by many. Again, many 
that are delicate and tender ſuffer ſeverely, 
though ſtung but ſlightly : thoſe alſo who 
are of an irritable conſtitution like that of the 
bees, ſuffer to a high degree. 

In a curative point of view, it is of the 
firſt importance that a remedy be at hand, 
ſo that it may be applied immediately, before 
the ſubtilty of the venom gets into the cir- 
culation. After that happens, the medicine 
can but have a partial or weak effect. I 
have generally experienced my own ſaliva 
(ſpittle) to be more beneficial than more 
pompous chemicals or galenicals (I ſup- 


poſe, chiefly, from its being always ready); 


rubbing it on the wound, tranſverſely from 


the direction of the veins, and not up and 


down; for that forces the venom more into 
the circulation. 

- A ſecond remedy from which great bene- 
Gr has been found, is, Extract of ſaturn, half 
an ounce; volatile alkaline ſpirit, half an 
ounce ; two drachms linſeed oil; ſhake the 


extract and the ſpirit well together, and then 
ON =; 
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the oil: it muſt be rubbed on the wound 
well, and conſtantly, as long as any pain is 
felt. It is dangerous if taken internally. 

The third is dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac; adding one third of water; both being 
well ſhaken together. This has been found 
more generally efficacious than the preced- 
ing. It will not always prevent ſome degree 
of ſwelling, but ſoon aſſuages pain. It is of 
a harmleſs quality; and I have often uſed it 
about the eyes, without prejudice. To ſome, 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre has proved of preſent 
relief. Any of the articles may be had of 
the chemiſts, or apothecaries, at a cheap 
rate. | 

On great emergencies, if, unfortunately, 
none of theſe medicines are at hand, com- 
mon linſeed oil ſhould be rubbed on the 
part ſtung : or in want of that, neat's foot 
oil, freſh butter, or hog's lard ſhould be ap- 
plied without delay, or the cure will be re. 
zarded, with an inereaſe of danger, if the 
ſtings have been numerous. 

In the mean time, tea made of balm, elder 


flowers, or lime tree flowers, or water gruel 


with a little falt-petre diſſolved therein, 
C ſhould 
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| ſhould be prepared; of which the patient 


ſhould drink plentifully, and often ; refrain- 
ing from all ſolid food, particularly that 
which is ſalted, or dried; as alſo from acrid, 
acid, or ſpicy articles. If a fever ſhould in- 
tervene, James's powders give admirable 
relief. But if there is imminent danger, 
medical aſſiſtance ſhould be called in. Where 
the ſymproms are favourable, the tumours 
will gradually ſubſide in a few days, with- 
out further applications. 

The /ike cocling treatment is alſo to be 


_ uſed for hor/es, cattle, &c. by enlarging the 
quantities, by maſhes, and by keeping them 


moderately warm in the ſtable. 
From the foregoing obſervations, perſons. 
may juſtly conclude, that thoſe to whom 


the ſtings of bees are very afflictive, ſhould, 


not, in common prudence, a/tempt the office 
of an apiator, nor approach bees, deſtitute 

of a proper 426. .> 
Nor is it adviſable to employ ſervants 
about bees, that have a diſlike to the buſi- 
neſs ; for, other iſe, it js a great chance but 
they neglect, or injudiciouſly and perbaps 
ſpitefully treat them. 
A . CHAP. 
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CHAP, VN. 


THE BEE DRESS 


I S to be made of thin boulting cloth, which 
may be bought at about ſixpence a-yard. It 
is to be ſewed to the brim of an old hat, 
when reduced to two inches and a halfin 
width; the cloth is to hang down a foot in 
| breadth all round the head. A broad tape 
is to be prepared, long enough to tie the 
cloth, cloſe round the neck, under the chin. 
But as the noſe, chin, and neck, would be 
liable to be ung through the meſhes, there- 
fore, to ſecure thoſe parts, ſome oiled linen 
muſt be ſtitched oppoſite the face and neck, 
within ſide, leaving two inches and a half 
free, oppoſite the eyes. | 
Or, a kind of hood of the like cloth may 
be made of ſuch a breadth; that from the 
bottom of the crown of any hat in uſe, it 
may hang a foot below the rim. It is to be 
gathered up to a ferret binding, to let the 


erown through, and encircle it cloſe round. 
C3 3 
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The portion which hangs down, is to tie 
round the neck, as before mentioned. Some- 
thing for the mouth to graſp will be proper 
in both caſes, to keep the meſh at a requi- 
ſite diſtance. This laſt hood is calculated 
to carry in the pocket. | 

The oiled linen is prepared by ſoaking 
linen in linſeed oil, and then ſqueezing the 
- ſuperfluous oil out, and drying it in the air: 
this proceſs will take two or three weeks. 
The proceſs is then to be a fecond time re- 
peated. Gloves made of it, though thin, will 
be impenetrable tothe ſting of the bees: indeed 
they will not attempt it. Garments made of it 
will effeQually reſiſt wel. The oil may be 
previouſly coloured by the uſual 1 
for green, blue, yellow, &c. 

Beſides the hood, a tbick pair of tanned 
leather gloves will be neceſſary, or other 
leather oiled only once: a portion of old 
ſtockings is to be ſewed to the extremities 
to draw tight over the cuffs of the coat. 
The legt muſt be defended by a thick pair 
of yarn ſtockings, drawn over thoſe in com- 
mon wear. The greateſt care muſt be uſed 
in putting on the hood, that no hollows 

3 1 
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or chaſms be left under the chin, or about 
the neck; and for better ſecurity, it will be 
proper to tie a handkerchief over the gather- 
ing round the neck, beſide that of the tape. 
An apron. before will be uſeful to prevent 
theſe prying inſets from tickling the belly, 

Thus apparelled, defiance may be given to 
millions of bees, or waſps, and all the opera- 
lians may be executed without dread or dan- 
cer, Or if, by accident, hives are thrown 


down by cattle, hogs, &c. and the bees en- 
raged ; having this dreſs on, the creatures 
may be aſliſted and the hives replaced. 
Women ſhould not meddle with bees, 
without this bee-dreſs; nor then, without 
the addition of a man's coat, and I had al- 


moſt ſaid breeches alſo. 
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CHAP. V. 


ON THE APIARY. 


Tre propereſt ſituation for an apiary 
is one expoſed to the wind as little as 
poſſible ; it being detrimental, and proving 


often fatal to numbers of bees, by blowing 


them down, or into the water, or overturn» 
ing the hives, Trees, high hedges, or 
fences, on the back and weſtern ſide of the 


- hives, will be neceſſary, to ſcreen them from 


the violence of its force. But they ſhould 
have a free opening in their front to the 
ſouth, or rather ſouth-eaſt aſpect. A valley 
is preferable to high grounds to favour their 
incaſe]  _ 

The hives ſhould be well ſecured againſt 
hogs, or other creatures, which might diſ- 
Place the ſtocks, or otherwiſe diſturb the 


bees, and injure themſelves. Let the hives 
be ſet as near the dwelling-houſe as conveni- 


ently can be, or to rooms the moſt occupied, 
for the readier diſcovery of riſing ſwarms, 


or 
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or to be apprized of accidents. Beſides, the 
bees habituated to the ſight of the family, 
will become leſs ferocious, and more trac- 
table; while the buildings will afford a pro- 
tection from the wind and cold. The hives 
muſt be clear of the dripping of trees, nor 
ſhould long graſs, weeds, or dunghills be 
ſuffered near them, as harbouring myriads of 
inſets and vermin, that will prey upon the 
bees and their production. Neither are 
rivers, ponds, or large tubs of water eligible 
to be near an aplary, as great numbers will 
be blown therein. 

It is very wrong to place hives on benches, 


which is always the ſource of miſtakes, quar- 


rels, and often ſlaughter, by their interference 
with one another. A ſtill worſe contrivance 
is that of little co7s, or ſheds, with ſhelves 


therein, one above another; affording a 


greater harbour for their enemies, very in- 
convenient for the management, and indeed 
impracticable in the ſtory method, 

The arrangement I would recommend, is, 
that of ſeparate ſlandt for each hive, made 
by driving four ſtrong ſtakes into the ground, 


at equal diſtances, as thus, : : correſponding 
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to the dimenſions of the hive loom, to reſt 
thereon : they are to be ſixteen inches above 
the earth, and the tops to be __ a level 
with each other, 

The ſtands ſhould be three or four feet 
diſtant from one another, and from any 
wall or fence, in uniform rows, for the api- 
ator's conveniency of managing each ſtock ; 
nor ſhould the hives be ſet higher than ſix- 
teen inches, in the ſtory method ; for then 
their height would be attended with many 
difficulties Where perſons have many 
ſtocks, it is better to divide them into ſeveral 
gardens, as being too numerous in one, fre- 
quently occaſions quarrels; eight or ten in 
one place are enough. 

Water is neceſſary near an apiary in a 
long ſeaſon of dry weather. Put the water in 
a broad diſh, covered with ſmall ſtones, or 
duck-weed, to aſſiſt the bees in drinking, 
without wetting their wings, or being 
drowned. . 

In very windy ſituations, eſpecially near 
the /ea, or great rivers, numerous bees are 
deſtroyed, by being blown therein, and 
others yery much injured and hindered, by 

being 
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being drove with violence to the ground, or 
other hard ſubſtances, with the loſs of their 
farina, ſo laboriouſly obtained. 

Some have thought that an apiary near 
the /ea coaft would be abundantly productive, 
by reaſon of the bees being fond of ſea- 
water. This point I have made obſervation 
on, my reſidence being only four miles from 
the ſhore, but could not perceive that the 
bees ſhowed any ſuch partiality, unleſs ne- 
ceſſitated by a long ſeaſon of very hot and 
dry weather. Nor did they much affect 
the wild thyme that grew on the ſand-hille 
adjoining ; nor are they fond of ſalt. 


CHAP. 


PURCHASING. 


CHAP. VI. 
ON PURCHASING OF BEES. 


Tur beſt time for eſtabliſhing an apiary, 
is juſt before the taking up ſeaſon: which 
is generally about the latter end of Auguſt, 
for then bee-keepers reſerve as many of the 
beſt ſtocks as they judge expedient for their 
next ſummer's ſupply; and, therefore, after 
that period are not diſpoſed to part with 
any, unleſs at an advanced price: whereas, 
by purchaſing ſome time before, a choice 
may be made of the 6%, and at the accuſ- 


tome dl rate. - 


They ſhould be ſelected by a /#ilful per- 
ſon, in a cool evening, or rather morning 
very early. By tapping about the hive, a 
pretty near gueſs may be formed, whether 
or not it is full of bees, as alſo if full of 
combs. But for greater certainty, turn 
thoſe that /eem heavy upon the edge of the 
hive, and obſerve if the interſtices between 

| the 
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the combs are crowded with bees, and the 


combs worked down to the floor. If white, 


or of a light yellow, it denotes their being of 
the preſent year's produce, and fit for the 
purpoſe ; but if they are of a very deep yel- 
low, or brown, they are of the laſt ſeaſon, 
and not ſo proper; while thoſe that are 
dingy, or black|ſh, are old, and wholly unfit 
to furniſh a proſperous apiary, To avoid 


_ deception, obſerve, that though a hive may 


have the edges of the combs of a light yel- 
low, they may be old ſtocks nevertheleſs, 
whoſe combs the preceding year not having 


been completed, have in the preſent had 


new borders added to them of virgin wax, ſo 
as to look like young ſtocks. Look carefully 
between the combs, as far as the bees will 


admit ; and if the interior parts appear fa- 


vourable, form a judgment accordingly. 
The hive ſhould be poĩſed in the hand; and 
if it be about half-buſhel ſize, and weigh 
twenty-five pounds or upwards, it is another 
teſt of its being a good ſtock. But the weight 
alone, of old ſtocks, cannot be relied on, 
as great part of the combs may be crammed 


with 
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with old farina, and other impurities, as 
mentioned hereafter. _ 
One good ſtock bought at the proper 
time, is worth two ſwarms bought in the 
 ' ſpring; for ſuch a ſtock will ſwarm once or 
twice, or yield to or three hives full of 
honey ; whereas, from a ſwarm, little or no 
profit can be expected the fi year. 

But ſhould the proper ſeaſon have been 
negleQed, a prime or firſt ſwarm ſhould be 
ſought, at leaſt large enough, in common 
ſituations, to fill a peck, and if a good one, 
half a buſhel. Small ſwarms will turn to 

little account, and þalk the expectation. 

The ſwarm is to be brought home in the 
evening of the day it riſes. If a large one 
cannot be had among the neighbours, #vo 
or three may be united, to form a power- 
ful ſtock, _R 

If a ſwarm is delayed being brought 
home for two or three days, portions of 
combs will have been conſtructed, which 
may probably be diſplaced in the removal, 
with the bees thereon, and may be da- 

maged, or cruſhed, and ſo be the ruin of 
* the 
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{warm : to avoid which, let it be removed 
at day-break, 

To transfer the ſwarm from the common 
hive, into one of your own, or into a box, 
invert that which has the ſwarm in a pail, 
bucket, or the like; lay two thin flat ſticks 
acroſs, and then ſer the empty hive over it; 
ſtop the juncture with a cloth, and before 
morning the bees will have aſcended into 
the upper one. But if not, let them ſtand u 
day longer; when, if they {till are reluctant, 
ſtop the juncture quite, and beat round the 
lower hive with two ſmall ſticks, till they 
aſcend, which may be known by the great 
buz in the upper hive. 

Or, as ſoon as two ſwarms are brought 
home, ſpread a cloth on the ground, and 
lay a ſtick acroſs : then ſtrike the edge of the 
hive with violence on the ground ; the bees 
will fall out in a lump: then take the other 
ſwarm, and ſerve them in the ſame manner, 
cloſe by the furſt ; ſet an empty hive over 
them, reſting one edge on the ſlick, and 
cover them with a cloth. If they are found 
to quarrel when - aſcended, they muſt be 
fumed as directed hereafter. 

REMOVING 
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REMO ING OF Srocks ſhould be in the 
evening, or very early in the morning. The 
hive ſhould be raiſed by three or four wedges, 
ſome hours before, provided the floor is not 
moveable ; or otherwiſe many bees will re- 
main on the floor at the time, and be very 
troubleſome. 

A cloth muſt be hid on the ground be- 
hind the hive to be removed; nimbly liſt 
the hive thereon, and, gathering the four 
corners tight, tie them faſt on the top: im- 
mediately draw a ſtring cloſe round the 
body of the hive, to prevent any bees crawl- 
ing between. 

If they are to be carried a conſiderable 
diſtance, they may be reſted on the ground, 
as occaſion may require. Hand barrows, or 
yokes, with a hive ſuſpended at each end, 
or a long pole on men's ſhoulders, and a 
hive or two between, may be advantageouſly 
uſed for their conveyance. 

But when it is for ſeveral miles, a coach, 

or cart with plenty of ſtraw at the bottom, 
to break the ſhocks of the carriage, and 
then proceeding with the floweſt pace, and 


taking the cool of the morning, will prove 
I a ſafe 
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a ſafe and convenient removal. If any of the 


combs ſhould, however, be broken, and 


fallen on the cloth, when the hive is taken 
off, let them remain thereon, and ſet the 
hive in the place or ſtand deſigned for it 


and gently ſpreading the cloth with the bees 


on it on the top, by the morning they will 
have quitted, and entered by the door of the 
hive. 

A ſtock ſhould not be ſet c/o/e to the bee- 
houſe front, the firſt night of its being 
brought home, that the ſtraggling bees may 
find their way into the hive by the door, 
and then no bees will be cruſhed. Straw- 
hives, being of a circular form, leave a con- 
ſiderable vacancy between the hive doors 
and front, which next night muſt be ſtopped, 


by thruſting part of a hay band, or clay, or 


ſtiff cow-dung, to fill the chaſms, but leav- 
ing the door-way free. 

Purchaſed ſwarms in ſpring, on bringing 
home, are to be immediately ſet on empty 
hives ; and thus, by being doubled at h, 
will ſave that trouble afterwards. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF STRAW HIVES. 


| Straw is the beſt material for hives, as 
beſt protecting the bees in the extremes of 
cold and heat, and alſo generally eaſieſt 
to be procured. Where it is not ſo, ruſhes, 
wicker-work plaſtered over, or ſedges, muſt 
be ſubſtituted. 

Of ſtraw, unthraſhed RYE is as, as 
thraſhing ſhivers the ſtraw, and makes it 


rough and ſhaggy, which the bees with 
much labour are obliged to gnaw off. My 
hive-maker laid the ſtraw in a chaff bon. 
and ſo readily cut off the ears. 

The PLAN I propoſe is, THREE HIVES 
to each ſtock. The ſize I have found moſt 
convenient is that of half a buſhel: larger 
are very convenient to manage; while theſe, 
by /lorifying, give ample room for all that 
the bees can want, at the ſame time admit- 
ting triplets to be taken off the ſooner. 

9 are to be nine inches high, and 

ſæwelve 


nner 


GY wh e 
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- twelve wide, in the clear, on the inſide, i. e. 


excluſive of the 7h, (pl. 2, fig. 3.) The 


| body is to have no ſtraw top fixed, or worked 


to it, as in common, but is to be a ſeparate 
piece. The body of the hive, therefore, re- 


ſembles a broad hoop; and, like that, muſt be 


perpendicular, or ſtraight down; and not 
one part ſwwe/lng, or being wider than ano- 


ther. 


The ſtraw covxR is to be made guzte flat, 
like a round mat, but wide enough to extend 
an inch beyond the edge of the hive, There 
needs only one cover to three hives. The 
greateſt proof of the maker's {kill will con- 
ſiſt in his exactly following the preſcribed 
dimenſions, and in the evenneſs of his work; 
particularly in both edges, that they may 
admit one hive being ſet on another, with- 
out any chaſms, and that promiſcuouſiy, or 
hab nab. "Re 

In one of the edges a diſtance of full three 
inches is to be left free of binding, for a 
door-way. But a more proper one may be 
formed by a ſmall piece of wood, four or 
five inches long, in which a door-way is to 


be cut, of three inches long, and hree-erghths 
D | of 
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of an inch in height, and worked into the 
found of ſtraw. Es 

Or, what will be ſtill better, is to take a 
rod of willow, or hazel, while green, and 
bend it to a circle of a proper ſize for the 
Hive. When it is wanted, reduce it ſo as to 
have two flat and even ſides; cut a proper 
door-way out, and burn holes at due diſtances 
to receive the brier binding, by which the 
firſt round of ſtraw is to be faſtened to it. 
If the binding is carried wholly round the 
hoop, the binding will be ſoon rotted by 
the wet, and prove of little more ſervice 
than if there had been none; bnt otherwiſe 
it will preſerve the hive much longer, and 
be more convenient in many reſpects. 

As ſoon as hives are made, they ſhould be 
fet ſeparate on /evel boards, or the like, and 
another on the top, and heavy ſtones laid 
on them; but firſt a perſon ſhould jump 
upon the boards to reduce the edges to a 
proper evenneſs. This practice muſt not be 
neglected. : | 

Beſides the flat ſtraw cover, al the hives 
muſt have woODEN rors, (pl. 1, fig. 6.) 


to make which, procure a board of the width 


2 * 3-0 
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of the hive, and half an inch thick, free 
from knobs. Seven ſpaces or openings are 
to be cut, b, b, b, b, b, b, b; each exactly half 
an inch wide; the length of the three inner- 
moſt, eleven inches; the two next, nine; and 
the two outermoſt, fix inches. The carpen- 
ter muſt be attentive not to deviate from 
theſe directions in the ſmalleſt degree, as a 
trifling neglect will render the whole uſeleſs. 
In caſe boards of a proper width are not 

to be had, one ten inches wide may be ſub- 
ſtituted, braiding circular pieces on the ſides 
after the top is cut out, to fill up the defi- 
ciency. Round the edges a hoop of tin, or 
ſlight ozier, muſt be tacked to ſtrengthen it, 
and prevent its ſplitting. A long braid or 
peg ſhould paſs through the fore and hind 
parts, and enter the edge of the hive, to keep 
the top from being diſplaced; taking care 
that the heads of the braids are driven rather 
below the ſurface of the wood. | 
A CHEAPER TOP may be made of narrow 
ſlips of wood, which I name BARS, fir in 
number (pl. 1, fig. 3. a, a, a, a, a, a); de- 
ſigned to be laid acroſs the top of the hive, at 
half an inch diſtance from each other; the 
D 2 two 
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two outermoſt bars to be one inch atid a 
quarter wide, and the others one inch and a 
half. Two ſlips of wood, b, b, an inch wide, 
are to be braided acroſs the bars within fide 
(or rather let in, to be fluſh on both ſides) 
near the ends, to faſten them together, and to 
keep them at their due diſtance. The croſs 
pieces will thus be below the edge of the hive, 
while the ends reſt on it. But ſince the breadth 
of this frame of bars will not be quite that of 
the hive, the deficiency muſt be ſupplied by 
two ſmall circular pieces braided on the edge 
of the hive, leaving two half-inch openings 
between them and the bars. As the ends 
of the bars, when laid on the hive, will 
leave vacancies between, theſe muſt be ſtop- 
ped by cow-dung of a due temper, which, 
when dry, will be ſufficiently tenacious, 
Take care that the whole top. be even 
and fmooth; It ſhould be laid on always 
in the direction of front and back. + 

The ſtraw covers are to be faſtened on by 
loops of cord, or rather leathern thongs, pa- 
ſed within, at about two inches below the 
top of the hive. They are to be four in 
number, placed at equal diſtances, and a cord 

; to 


to each pair, to draw them tight over the 
top. c 
The, HIVE FLoors ſhould be one inch 
thick, of yellow deal planed on one fide 
only, truly level, and of ſixteen inches dia- 
meter. Where boards of that width are not 
eaſily to be procured, an additional piece 


muſt be rabbeted and dowweled to it. Fwo 


croſs pieces are to be nailed underneath, to 
ſtrengthen and prevent its warping; or ra- 
ther they ſhould be nailed upon the ends. 
Three of the corners may be cut off, leaving 
the /ourth for a place to alight on. ONE 
floor only is requiſite to every three hives ; 
but two or three ſpare ones will be conve- 
nient on many occaſions. 

- COTTAGERS may contrive rh from thoſe 
cuttings of trees which are ſtraight, of an 
equal thickneſs, and of a length as above 
deſcribed, Theſe, while green, may be ea- 
ſily cut flat, with a knife, of the proper mea- 
ſure, by firſt laying them over the top of 
the hive, at the diſtance of half an inch from 
cach other; they may then be marked, and 
eut to their juſt length. 'T'wo pieces are to 
be braided under their ends, ſo as not to pre- 
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vent the croſs pieces from ſinking into the 
Inſide; and to hold the bars ſteady, without 
ſliding backward or forward. The vacan- 
cies between the bars on the edge of the hive 
are to be filled up with cow-dung, which, 
when dry, will be ſufficiently tenacious. 
Care ſhould be taken to make every part of 
the top ſmooth and level; which if not ſo, 
reduce it by laying heavy weights thereon. 

- Hive-makers in ſome places have affected 
conſiderable difficulty in making hives of 
the form T have preſcribed, but without juſt 
grounds: the perſon employed by me, after 
a little practice, could make them as expe- 
ditiouſly and eaſy as thoſe of the common 
ſort. | 

His method was to make a common hive, 
the circumference of whoſe bottom was ex- 
actly to the dimenſions I deſired; on the 
edge of this he worked a round and a half 
of ſtraw, bound on with a cord, and then 
continued to proceed with brier binding, 
having by him a ſtraight ſtick, of the due 
width, as a gauge, and to keep the work 
truly perpendicular, or upright. If the hoop 
J before mentioned is provided for the bot- 


tom 
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tom edges of hives, the work might be begun 
and carried on from Zhat, 

When he had got about half the intended 
width, he finiſhed the round even. Then 
looſing the cord from the part he began at, 
that part was taken off and inverted, and the 
round left looſe by the cord was re- bound 
by brier: and thus he proceeded till he com- 
pleted it. It is to be noticed, that the part 
firſt begun at was in the middle when 
ſiniſhed. | 

Apiators who underſtand what I have 
written on this head, ſhould offer a 
good price to thoſe who are reluctant in 
making theſe hives, and ſhould ſtand by. 
while the workman endeavours to make one; 
and by giving occaſional directions it may 
be eaſily effected, and they may be intro- 
duced over the kingdom. 

It will be a good method to plaſter one 
ſide of the ſtraw top with cow-dung, even 
and level, which will prove more eligible in 
introducing the ſliders, | 

HACKELS or COPPETS are made of wheat- 
en ſtraw. The method is this; Take a ſhcaf, 
bind it with a cord ten or twelve inches 

D 4 | below 
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below the ears: with the left hand gripe a 
ſmall parcel or locket (about 60 ſtraws) of 
the part above the cord, and with the other 
hand alike locket; and giving it a twiſt round 
the firſt locket, bring it down cloſe to the 
cord, pulling the other locket uh down. 
Take a third locket and twiſt over the prece- 
ding; and thus continue to twiſt and turn 
down until the whole is finiſhed, except 
three locks, one of which is to be brought 
between the other two, which are to be tied 
in a knot over it. Then reducing the whole 
as flat as can be, run a ſhort forked ſtick 
through the knot, to prevent its ſtarting. 
The hackel may be made in about twenty 


minutes. 


This form is the beſt ſuited t to the 5 
of any that I have ſeen; they lit cloſe to the 
top of the hives, keeping them warmer and 
drier, which is of great advantage in winter 
and ſpring. Neither are they ſo liable to be 
blown off. The part before the doors ſhould 
be clipped ſo as to admit the ſun's rays. For 
fear of ſtorms, a hoop may be throwu over 
them, and faſtened by two ſtrong ſticks with 
crooks at their ends, and thruſt into the 

ground 


x] 
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ground on each ſide. This will be a good 


ſecurity at all times. 

Placing the hives at the diſtance before 
ſtated, will preſerve the bees from quarrel- 
ling, or emigrating from one hive to ano» 
ther. 

Opulent perſons, to whom the appearance 
of ſtraw hives may ſeem inelegant, might 
have them concealed from view by ſuch 
ſhrubs as are of ſervice to the bees, planted 
at ſuch a diſtance as not to intercept the ſun- 
ſhine to the front of the hives. 

Or, handſome covers, ſomething in the 
ſhape of hackels, terminating in a point at 
top, and painted, would have a * 
appearance. 

Or, a SCREEN in perſpective, of rocks or 
ruins, &c. with proper openings for the 
bees to iſſue from behind, on floors properly 
diſpoſed, on which they * ee as 
in a bee-houſe. = | 

N. B. By „raw covers are not meant 
TOPS, which are of wood, with bars. Nor 
are hacke/s meant by the term aps. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


ON BEE BOXES. 


yt BEE boxes are beſt made of ſeaſoned 
yellow deal, free from knots, and one inch 
thick. The boxes are to be Zen inches high, 
and twelve ſquare; clear in the infide (pl. 
1, fig. 2.) One of the ſides is to have a 
pane of g/aſs, d, of the whole width, and fix 
inches in height, with a ſhutter half an inch 
thick, to be let into a bevel at top, and reſt 
on a ledge at bottom, and to faſten with a 
button, a; this is to be eſteemed the back. 
There muſt be a door-wayin the bottom edge 
of the front, four inches long, and five- 
eighths in height, excluſive of the 7hre/bold, 
which 1s.to be one-eighth of an inch thick, 

to be /et into the edge of the E and on a 
level therewith. 

A flip of pet is to be fitted * a door, 
to turn outward to the left, on a pivot or 
pin, and to ſhut in a bevel, with a fmall 
notch, that} it ny be opened by the point of 


a fork, 
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a fork, Tt muſt ſhut fo far in as to be fluſh 
with the fide of the box. 

The Tor (pl. 1, fig. 2.) is to be compoſed 
of fix ſlips of wood, which I name BARS, 
a, a, a, a, a, a, three quarters of an inch thick; 
the rue outermoſt, one inch and a quarter 
broad; the other four, one and a half. The. 
ends of the ſecond and fifth bars are to be 
let into the front and back edges of the box, 
and fluſh, with the outſide; the remaining 
four bars are to be of a due length, to paſs 
eaſily writhinfide from front to back. Two 
fillets, each an inch broad, are to be braided 
to the bars, or rather let in tranſverſely, of the 
diameter of the box, and near their ends, not 
only to keep the bars at half an inch exact 
diſtance from each other, and from the ſides 
of the box, but to connect the whole like a 
frame together, and to take n or out, with 
the combs fixed to them, at pleaſure. The 
bars (1ſt, 3d, 4th, and 6th) ſerve alſo to 
prevent the frame from ſlipping from its 
ſituation, The top, thus made, will have fix 
bars, and ſeven apertures, or openings, like 
the ſtra w hives, | 

There is to be but ONE CLOSE COVER, or 


lid 


— 
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lid of wood, three quarters of an inch thick, 
to three boxes; which is to take off and on 
by means of four ſcrews, one at each cor- 
ner. Y 8 
Loos E FLOORS are to be provided with 
the boxes, to be planed on one ſide, and 
filleted at the ends to prevent warping, and 
of an inch more in their dimenſions than the 


tops of the boxes. If a board broad enough 


cannot be had, a leſſer muſt be added, rab- 
beted and dotveled thereto. ONx floor only 
is neceſſary for a ſuit (three) of boxes, but 
two or three ſ 21 ones will often be wanted. 


oOBSER NATIONS. 


A minute exactneſs is abſolutely necef, 
fary in working the boxes; for though the 
unexperienced may imagine the deviation 
of a quarter or eighth of an inch from what 
has been directed will be of no conſequence, 
' nevertheleſs ſuch miſtake or negligence in 
any part would render the apparatus unfit 
for the uſe it was intended for. 

Firſt obſerve, that the edges of the boxes, 
both top and bottom, are to be truly level, 
| That WHED 1ndiſcriminately ſet pne over or 
under 
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under another, no chaſms or vacancies are 
left between them. 

Secondly, that the frame of bars be made 
to take out with eaſe. 

Thirdly, that the ſcrews: for the covers 
ſhould be ſlight but long, to paſs in at the 
| ſides, exactly one inch and a half, from 
front and back, ſo that any cover may ſcrew 
on any box, without making freſh holes. 
They ſhould always be greaſed before they 
are put in, or they will become ruſty, and 
not to be drawn out without great diſturb- 
| ance to the bees, and much inconveniency. 

Fourthly, great care muſt be taken that n6 
ſnags or ſplints of wood, heads, or points of 
nails, riſe in the leaſt degree above the ſur- 
face, as a braſs plate is deſigned to ſlide over 
the tops. 

A neceſſary appendage, as well to the 
hives as boxes, are TWO BRASS PLATES, 
of one ſix/eenth of an inch thick as near as 
poſſible, fifteen inches wide, and fifteen and 
a half long, which half inch is to be turned 
-upright to pull it out by. They muſt be 
ſet on a true level. If they areth:icier,the bees 
will eſcape on their introduction; and if 

| | thinner, 
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thinner, they will not be ſtrong enough to 
' retain their neceſſary elaſticity and level, but 
will bulge in the middle, and let the bees 
. | 

The braziers or ironmongers will ſupply 
them. I gave in London fixteen pence per 
pound, and they came to eight ſhillings. 

But as in many counties large braſs pans 
or kettles are uſed, and, when unfit for boil- 
ing uſe, are ſold as old braſs; the bottoms 
of ſuch of theſe as are of the proper dimen- 
ſions, and not having holes of a ſize for a bee 
to paſs, will do better than new, as being 
tougher ; and any ſmith will reduce them to 
a level, and turn up one edge. They may 
be bought at the price of old braſs, i. e. about 
fix-pence per pound. A pair come only to 
four ſhillings. 

I had an iron plate made which came to 
near as much as the braſs, but did not keep 
its level ſo well, and was more unhandy. 
Steel, being elaſtic, would retain the level 
much better, but I ſuppoſe would be dearer, 
and liable to ruſt ; which braſs is not, and 
will at all times fetch a large ſhare of its firſt 
colt. 


Eight 
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Eight or nine ſhillings by ſome may be 
thought too expenſive ; but the great tility 
and conveniency of the plates, I am warranted. 
to ſay, will much over-balance that increaſe 
ef price. Every apiator muſt be feelingly 
convinced of the difficulty and embarraſſ- 
ment of ſeparating hives of bees, and in the 
other operations, by any of the methods made 
public. Indeed, by them the bees of unter 
hives are prevented from aſſaulting the ope- 
rator ; yet thoſe of the vp ER ones are left 
entirely FREE to execute their whole re- 
venge. 

By the uſe of the two plates, or DI VID ERS, 
and by doors to ſhut, this great danger and 
inconvenience is entirely avoided, as the 
bees of BoTH hives are EQUALLY in- 
cloſed, and prevented from inſulting the 
apiator. | | 

Beſides, if ONLY one is bought, it is 
adequate in advantage with any other con- 
trivance, and will ſuit hives as well as 
boxes, 

Moreover, the plates are not periſhable 
articles, but with care may laſt for genera- 
tions; and ir muſt be remembered that the 

charge> 
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charge lies on the whole ier, and that 
only for once. 

CorTAGERS, whom I wiſh to benefit, or 
others, may club in the purchaſe, by which 
the coſt will be but ſlightly felt. Or perhaps 
country ſhopkeepers would find it their inte- 
reſt to be furniſhed with ſuits of plates to 
let out. | 

I have propoſed a large window to a box, 
as I found a ſmall one of little uſe, and af- 
fording but little entertainment. Thoſe who 

would chooſe a more enlarged view of the 
bees in boxes, may have large windows in 
the three fides. 

Doors to the hives and boxes will be found 
of great advantage on many occaſions, par- 
ticularly in paſſing the dividers under hives, 
to prevent the egreſs of the bees if the door- 
ways are ſtopped, and on various other oc- 
caſions. | 

Boxes of bees placed in the window of 
- a room much incommode the company 
whenever the window is opened. The fide 
of the room ſuits better: a proper open- 


= ing to be made in the wall, and a ſmall tin 


trough adapted to paſs through to the door- 
| way 
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way of the box. Oa the inſide a ſhelf is to 
be fixed, that the box may ſtand ſo cloſe 
as to leave no admiſſion for the bees into 
the room, and be ſo ſecured as not to be 
diſplaced by any careleſſneſs or inadver- 
tency. 

Apiators who have boxes, but whoſe open- 
ings are on a different plan to that now of- 
fered, may, at a little expence, have them 
altered thereto, provided the dimenſions of 
the boxes do not exceed that of the dividers, 
The ſuperfluous vacancy may, however, be 
filled up with ſolid wood, or new tops may 
be made with the bars and apertures, as I 
have deſcribed, though the box itſelf be 
much larger. For ſhould the dividers be 
enlarged, the hands will not extend ſuffi- 
ciently underneath to keep them cloſe, or 
ſteadily to ſupport the great weight: there- 
fore the apertures and bars muſt- not be 
longer than thoſe of my plan, commencing 
from the back, Octagon boxes may have a 
ſection of the back taken off, and a large 
window ſupply its place. 

The timber of the boxes is directed to be 
.E one 
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one inch thick, for one quarter of an inch 

- thinner will render them not warm enough. 

The fhors of the hives and boxes being 

moveable, will be of very great utility and 

advantage in all the operations, and mult 

be ſo evident to every reflecting apiator, as 
to need no further recommendation. 


* 


CHAP. IX. 
OF A BEE HOUSE FOR THREE STOCKS. 


It is to be formed as in pl. 1, fig. 1, and 
{ix feet long, excluſive of the poſts, 
Four poſts of three inches ſquare. 
Two long rails to nail the floor upon, 
and two flight ones to nail the roof to. 
A floor, ſeventeen inches in breadth, to 
be laid acroſs the rails. 
A roof, four boards. 
Two folding doors. 
The poſts are to be fixed to the due length, 
and ſeventeen inches in breadth to their out- 
ſide 


, 
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ſide. They are to be ſecured in the ground at 
a proper depth, and five feet above the earth, 
and ſet truly perpendicular. The tops to be 
bevelled one inch and a half. | 

The two flrong rails of an inch thickneſs 
are to let into the poſts on the outſide, and 
ſtrongly nailed, one in front, the other be- 
hind: to theſe the floor is to be faſtened, 
croſo-⁊wiſe, perfectly level. 

The light rails are to be let into the tops 
of the poſts cloſe to the ends of the bevel, 
to nail the roof upon. 

On the bevel of the poſts are to be fixed 
{wo boards, each fix inches wide, to extend 
beyond them two inches behind and be- 
fore. | 

Two more boards, each at leaſt twelve 
inches wide, and one thick, of yellow deal, 
and free from knots, are to be nailed ſloping 
againſt each other, to complete the roof. 
Their edges on both ſides are to be bevelled 
off ſo as to meet at top, and make a neat 
joint; and to prevent warping, braces acroſs 
on the znfide will be neceſſary. 

The FRONT of the houſe, 4, is to be in- 
cloled by three quarters of an inch boards, 

E 2 placed 
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placed perpendicularly in lengths, from the 


5 top to the rail of the floor, and rabbeted to 


each other. The boxes are to ſtand fix 
inches from the ends, and eight from each 
other. 

Openings are to be cut againſt each door- 
way of the boxes, fix inches in length, and 
two in depth, a, a, a, eſtimating from the 
looſe floors of the boxes, 

Similar openings are to be cut eleven 
inches higher up, in a line with the firſt, and 
even with the tops of the boxes when their 
covers or lids are of | 

To the edges of the openings circular 
pieces of wood are to be braided, a little 
declining, for the bees to alight upon. 

A batten, bevelled at both edges, ſhould 
be nailed on the outſide, juſt under the 
higheſt alighting boards, to ſtrengthen the 
front boards, and prevent their warping or 
caſting. 

The BACK is to have two "RY (hutring 
againſt each other in a rabbet, and to faſten 
with a haſp. 

The ends are to be cloſed as the oropeleta 
chooſes. 

7 Good 
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Good painting will be of advantage to 
preſerve the whole. The door-ways ſhould 
be of different colours, for the bees the 
better to diſtinguiſh their reſpective habita- 
tions. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The junction of the boards at the top, 
however cloſe at firſt, will gape afterwards 
by the changes from heat to wet; to remedy 
which ſtop it with putty, or rather, as ſoon 
as it is nailed on, a flip of thin lead, of two 
inches broad, ſhould be tacked over the junc- 
tion, which will effeQtually prevent wet 
from getting through. Bohea tea- cheſt lead, 
that which is e, will anſwer the purpoſe, 
It is of the moſt material conſequence to 
bees to exclude wet. I have tried ſeveral 
other materials for roofs, but none anſwered 
ſo well; and mine is a very trying ſitua- 
tion, 

If the front is not truly perpendicular, and 
the floor truly level, the boxes will not fit 
cloſe to the front, and thereby leave vacancies 

E 4 between 
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between by which the bees may paſs into 
the houſe; which would be very detri- 
mental. 3 

The openings for the paſſage of the bees 
are larger than thoſe of the boxes, as being 
more convenient on many occaſions. No 
openings are made in the houſe for zr:iplets, 
as being unneceſſary. 


Three of the front boards of the houſe, in 


which the openings are to be cut, ſhould be 
eleven or twelve inches wide; or they will be 
too much weakened, by cutting ſix inches 
in length out, to ſtand true. 

The principal intention of a bee houſe and 
boxes, is for the more commodious inſpec- 
tion of the bees by the curious and wealthy. 
Three ſtocks anſwer this deſign as well as a 
larger number, as they furniſh only a repe- 
titioa of the ſame ſcenes, However, a bee 
houſe is, in ſome reſpect, of real uſe to thoſe 
who keep a number of ſtraw-hived ſtocks, 


as STANDARDS, from which, by inſpection, 


a judgment may be formed of the good or 
bad condition of the ſtocks in ſtraw hives : 


but, that boxes are more productive than thoſe, 


is 
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is a great miſtate, if both are managed by 
the ſame method of sToRIFYING. | 

Many contrivances for the purpoſe of 
ſheltering boxes have been practiſed as a 
ſubſtitute for a houſe; - but, in the end, are 
not cheaper, and not near ſo convenient 
for performing the operations; neither are 
they ſo eligible for inſpection. My bee 
houſe here, ten feet long, colt me near thirty 
ſhillings. 


E 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


ON STORIFYING. 


Or all the methods which have hitherto 
come to my knowledge for the conducting 
of bees, that of Horiſying undoubtedly yields 
much the greateſt profit, and is the moſt con- 
genial to their natural — and ſtyle of 
working. 

By ſtorifying is meant the . of one, 
two, or three hives over each other, as duplers 
or triplets. 

It is found that three PPE of bees in one 
hive, will collect more honey than a buſhel, 
divided into 7wo ; becauſe a Angle hive has 
not combs enough to receive the numerous 
eggs that a queen is capable of furniſhing, 
and cells ſuffieient at the ſame time to 
hold the honey. 

Thus being limited to a ſmall compaſs, 
the increaſe muſt proportionally be ſo too. 
For great part of the bees are neceſſarily 
employed 1 in rearing the young, and there- 

fore 
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fore the number of thoſe who are occupied 
in collecting honey is not near ſo great as 
has been imagined. 

A good /torifier that has not mes, or 
has had the ſwarm returned, will increaſe 
thirty pounds in ſeven days, in a favourable 
ſituation and ſeaſon ; whereas a ſingle-hived 
ſtock in the ſame apiary and ſeaſon, that 
has ſwarmed, will not increaſe above five 
pounds in the ſame time. For every ſwarm, 
the leaſt as well as the greateſt, is provided 
with a queen, equal in fecundity to the 
queen of the largeſt ſtock ; and as the brood 
ſhe brings continually demands the labour 
and attendance of probably near half the 
bees; this circumſtance renders the other 
moiety, from the /mallneſ5 of their number, 
unable to accumulate a /arge quantity of 
honey in the ſhort time it moſtly abounds, 
Whereas, by doubling, and trebling the 
hives, the bees are never at a ſtand for room 
to extend their combs, as faſt as requiſite for 
honey or brood. 

Bees, conſidered individually, Ive about 
a year, progreſſively coming into birth, and 
as gradually decaying, It hence follows, 

| | that 
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that thoſe born in autumn, or ſpring, or in 
the intervening months, inevitably die about 
the ſame time in the ſucceeding periods af 
time, and fo in a regular, proportion during 
- the breeding ſeaſon ; but this is not. per- 
ceived while the brood is rapidly increaſing, 
and counterbalancing the chaſms made by 
death. 

Tue queen often lays two or three hun- 
dred eggs in a few hours; which occaſions 
as ſudden a diſappearance at the ſtated pe- 
riod, and which accounts for that great 


binneſi obſervable in hives after the ſwarm- 


ing ſeaſon is over, as if a ſwarm. had eſcaped, 
This likewiſe demonſtrates, that at the ge- 
neral time of deprivation, all hives, or ſtocks, 
according to their populouſneſs, are com- 
poſed of bees of all ages, from thoſe in 
embryo, to thoſe of old age. Conſequently, 
although individuals die daily, young ongs 
riſe to birth, to ſucceed them, as do the hu- 
man race in towns and cities. But, by ſto- 
1 rifying, the family is perpetuated to any 
length of time, without the cruel neceſſity 
and trouble of deftroying indi nnn both 

old and young. 
The 
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The ſtory method can in no caſe be pre- 
judicial, though the bees ſhould be prevented 
thereby from ſwarming : on the contrary, 
it would be a great advantage if it did ſo; | 
for then artificial ſwarming would not be 
wanted to perpetuate ftocks, which .would 
be effected without ſuch aſſiſtance. Writers 
have however followed each other, by aſ- 
ſerting that by ſtorifying no ſwarms will 
riſe. From long experience I am certain 
of the reverſe. When duplets or triplets 
do not ſwarm, it is not from that cauſe : it is 
from abortions of the royal brood, and ſe- 
veral other caſualtics. | 

Nor is there any danger of being over- 
frocked; for however numerous a ſtock may 
be in bees during ſummer, in winter they 
will be reduced to a quart. Beſides which, 
bad ſeaſons often happen, and many acci- 
dents ariſe that will require recruiting, and 
which may be happily effected by forbear- 
ing to double a good ſtock, and a ſwarm will 
be the ſooner obtained. The following EsTI- 
MATE will ſhow how far the advantage in- 


clines to forification. 


A Com- 
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A Comparative Eſtimate of Stocks kept in Single Hives, and 
thoſe placed according to the Storifymg Method, 


FIRST YEAR. Dr. FIRST YEAR. Cr. 
12 ſtocks on an ave- 12 ſtocks on an ave- 
rage, NE 13 | rage will yield two 
Ibs. of honey each, additional hives of 
is 180 lbs. at 6d. £.4 10 off honey, of 16 lbs. 
Suppoſing each hive each—384 lbs. at 
to have a caſt, 6d. - £9 12 0 
each ofwhichuſu- Wax, 1+ each hive, 1 16 © 
allyaffords 3Ibs.— — — 
306 lbs. at 6d. o 18 © L-11 8 0 
Wax 1 1b. each, and | Diſcount for the 
- 4 0 z. the caſt, at ; extraordinary ex- 
18d. - 1 26 pences, viz. 
— || 24 hives at 14d. 1 80 
L.6 10 6 12 floor, — o 60 
N. B. They are fup- 24 wooden tops, © 12 © 
poſed to emit 12 2 braſs plates, o 10 a 
good ſwarms, to — 
ſtand for ſtocks. £.2 16 Q 
To balance in fa- 
vour of the ſtory 
method 8 10 
I | t 8 12 © £8 12 0 
Thus at the end o . a 
the year the ſtocks 
will be equal. 
SECOND YEAR. SECOND YEAR. 
12 ſtocks being the 13 ſtocks produce as 
laſt year's ſwarms £.4 10 © laſt year . £9 19 © 
Caſts, or ſmall ſwarms o 18 of} Wax - 116 0 
Wax, „ | 
L.6 10 6 


Balance in favour 


of ſorifying . 4 17 6 


1.11 8 © | £.11 $0 
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From hence it appears, that by laying out 
two pounds fixteen ſhillings for the extraor- 
dinary apparatus of the ht year, a ſuperior 
profit is to be gained of #49 pounds one ſhil- 
ling and ſixpence. But in the ſucceeding 
years it will amount to four pounds ſeventeen 
ſhillings, that is about fifry per cent. per 
annum, on the two pounds fixteen ſhillings 
ſo laid out: or four pounds ſeventeen 
ſhillings and ſixpence a- year more, gained 
by ſtorifying rwelve ſtocks, than by a like 
number in fing/e hives. ; 

This ſtatement is made upon the le 
calculation in favour of ſtorifying, which 
uſually yields much more honey and wax 
than here aſſigned, and that greatly ſuperior 
in quality, and conſequently more valuable ; 
but which cannot be obtained from common 
finole hives. The inſtruments are rated 
higher than what they will uſually coſt, be- 

ſides their advantage of durability. 

Though I ſuppoſed each common-hived 
ſtock to, emit a good firft ſwarm, which 
they often do not, or it is frequently loſt, and 
though ſome often afford two or three, they 
in general are but trifling, and abate con- 

ſiderably 
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ſiderably of the produce of the mother ſtock, 
often to its ruin—what I have allowed for 
caſts, in the common run, will be the full 
amount, 

The eſtimate 1s founded on the produe · 
tions of middling ſituations; but in better, a 
ſingle hive may produce a ſtock of from 
thirty to forty- ſix pounds weight, groſs; the 
higher likewiſe will be the proportional ad- 
vantage in ſtorifying. Where hives weigh 

ſo, they are uſually much larger than the 
general ſize: and I think in the fng/e me- 
thod, no hive ſhould be leſs than three 
pecks, or perhaps a buſhel, but not more 
than twelve inches in height. The twelve 
ſtocks will require three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence to be laid out in new hives, every 
third year, which I ſet againſt twelve new 
hives at leaſt, which muſt be bought for 
ſwarms in the ſingle management. No 
other branch of huſbandry (J am inclined to 
think) will return ſo large an intereſt on ſo 
ſmall an expenditure. 
Beſides the advantages already mentioned, 
there are others of conſequence which de- 
ſerve notice. 1ſt. In avoiding the unneceſ- 


9 5 ſary - 
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ſary and diſagreeable trouble of sur ro.“ 
ING the bees. 2d. In relieving ſwarms 
when too large. zd. In preventing idleneſs 
in their lying out. 4th. In uniting of 
ſwarms. 5th. In the means of cleanlineſs 
and wholeſomeneſs. th. In preſerving 
them from moths, mice, and other inſects, 
by the frequent ſhifting of the hives. 7th. 
In giving ample and timely enlargement. 
8th, In being provided againſt bad ſeaſons. 
Laſtly, In taking but little room in an apiary: 
as for inſtance, four ſtocks will require no 
more ground to ſtand on than they had at 
firſt; while common hives will demand 
twice or thrice as much for ſwarms, but 
producing leſs honey. 

The INDICATIONS FOR STORIFYING 
ſtocks, are the appearance of an increaſe of 
numbers, and in their activity, favoured by 
the mildneſs of the ſeaſon. If the ſtock 
be. a laſt year's ſwarm, ſet a duplet over 
it; and as ſoon as that ſeems, by its weight, 
to be three parts full, ſet a triplet aver the 
duplet ; which 4%, when full, or nearly ſo, 
is to be taken off, and probably will be all 
intire virgin honey, and without brood. 

'Then 
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Then raiſe the duplet, or double hive, by 


placing a triplet ander it. But if the 
ſtrength of the ſtock is great, and there is 
plenty of honey paſturage, ſo that another 
triplet may be expected to be filled, place 
the triplet over, inſtead of that which was 
taken off. Perhaps, in ſome good ſeaſons 
and ſituations, three or four triplett may be 
taken, if they are opportunely applied. 
But if the ſtock is of 770 years ſtanding, 
it muſt be raiſed on a nadir; and as often as 
it requires enlargement take the ſuperior 
hive off, and put a triplet in its place; and 
proceed thus as occafion may require. 
Theſe two methods of ſuperhiving the /a/? 
year's ſwarm one year, and the next of nadir- 
hiving the ſame ſtock, will be a ſure means 
of obtaining the greateſt quantity of virgin 
Boney, and the largeſt quantity of the be/? 
Wax. | | 8 
| Obſerve, in all caſes, when hives are fer 
over another, that if the nadir is judged to 
be about three parts full, the door of it muſt 
be ſtopped, and that cf the duplet opened, 
or the bees will not ſo ſoon be tempted to 
aſcend, to work in the duplet, nor will this 
procedure 
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procedure increaſe the labour of the bees in 
the meanwhile, as the way down 1s as ſhort 
as the way up. 
On the contrary, when a hive is placed 
under, the door of it muſt be ſtopped for a 
week or two, or till there is reaſon to think 
there are ſome combs made in it ; and then 
it is to be opened, and in two or three days 
after ſhut again, diſguiſing it with a cloth, 
&c. hung before it, for two or three days. 

Be particularly careful not to let the ſtocks 
be crowded, before they are ſtorified. For 
if a princeſs is impregnated early, it may 
occaſion a ſwarm to riſe ſuddenly : for often 
great numbers of brood are hatched toge- 
ther, and therefore from want of room be- 
come ferocious, and occaſion much incon- 
veniency to the apiator and bees; but pre- 
ſently become peaceful and ſatisfied on en- 
largement. For an additional hive having 
communications in direct lines with the 
combs of the hives added, the bees are led 
to eſteem the whole as one hive, in a few 
days after its application. 

In ſome critical days or weeks, when 
honey dewws are plentiful, or white clover or 

F other 
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other paſturage is abundant, the quantity of 
honey collected in a few days will be almoſt 
incredible, if they have room enough to 
lodge it, filling a hive in ſeven days: often 
more than can be accumulated in a whole 
ſeaſon, 

But the advantages ariſing from addi- 
tional hives are entirely loſt in the old fingle 


method. 


The duplets are in general not to be 
taken off till late, leſt the queen ſhould be 


therein, or it be moſtly filled with brood. But 


ſuper- triplets may be always taken as ſoon 
as filled. | | 

Bees never begin to work in an addi- 
tional hive, until new combs are wanted 
for eggs, or honey ; and then the bees will 
begin to hang down, in ranges, or curtains, 
which is always a ſign they have begun to 
make combs. 04 

Bees often want enlargement before 
ſwarm time; which is denoted by their 
idly playing about the door and hive. 
It is the owner's fault and loſs if he ſuffers 
it to continue, 


Drplicated boxes will ſometimes appear full 
of 
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of combs and bees, through the back win- 

dows, though perhaps they are not above 
a quarter or half filled, the combs being only 

at the back. 

If the bees of a mipler l. lie out, before the 
uſual time of deprivation, it ſhould be taken 
and placed at a conſiderable diſtance, and the 
duplified ſtock raiſed on a nadir hive: if, in 
two or three hours after, the bees of the 
ſtock ſeem quiet, and work as before, as well 
as thoſe removed, it is a ſign they have a 
queen in each; and the hive taken may be 
reſerved as a ſtock, if ſuch is wanted, or 
fumed, and the queen taken away: moſt 
likely there will be much brood, which 
may be ſet over a weak ſtock, or returned 
again to its mother ſtock. 

In caſe duplets have idlers, they are to be 
raiſed on a triplet, and in about a month 
the ſuperior hive is to be taken off. For when 
lying out in hot weather, though their hives 
are not full, and the ſwarming ſeaſon is 
paſt, the bees will not enter notwithſtanding ; 
but by adding a nadir hive, the accommo- 
dation of a ſpacious and cool hall to regale 

| F 2 themſelves 
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themſelves will induce the idlers to enter 
It, . 
If it is ſuſpected that bees are idle (which, 
though they do not cluſter out, may be diſco- 
vered by their not being ſo active as their 
neighbours), turn the hive up in the middle 
of the day: and if the combs are partly 
empty, it may be concluded they have either 
loſt their queen, or ſhe is unprolifie, or is 
without drones; in which caſe they are to be 
ſlightly fumed in the evening, and ſet over 
another ſtock; particularly a weak one to 
ſtrengthen them. 

But if the ſtock is abundant in * and 
moſt likely in honey, let them ſtand till a 
young queen can be taken from a ſwarm; 
when placing her juſt within the door, ſhe 
will be joyfully received. Otherwiſe, if it 
is about the middle of the ſeaſon, fume, and 
place them over a ſtock; and by that means 
it will produce a very large quantity of ho- 
ney. | 
| Scanty breeders inde but litle honey or 
brood ; ſo that, whilſt other ſtocks are rapidly 
. increaſing in riches, theſe will barely get 
enough 
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enough to ſupport themſelves in the win- 


ter. 

Empty combs placed in a duplet will not 
entice them the ſooner to work therein; for 
till the hive is completely full, and they are 
in want of others, they will not aſcend, 
which in bad ſeaſons may not happen for a 


_ conſiderable time: nevertheleſs, from being 


ready, they may be of conſiderable advan- 
tage. 
About the tenth of July the upper doors 


of all ſtoried ſtocks ſhould be cloſed, to in- 
duce the queen with more certainty to de- 


ſcend, and breed in the lower hive, except it 
is deſigned to be taken; for then the door is to 


be ſhut, and the upper one opened. 


It often happens that in poor ſituations, or: 
in a long ſeaſon of very inclement weather, 
neither duplets nor triplets will have work 
therein; and this is not imputable 10 a 1 
method of management, or want of con- 
duct, but wholly to a failure of the reſources 


of paſturage, or of opportunities to gather 


it ; which ſometimes has been ſo great as to 
prevent the generality of ſtocks from pro- 
curing a ſufficiency for their own winter's 
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70 
ſupply. It is neceſſary in ſummer, when a 
hive has few bees, to ſtrengthen it with a 
portion of bees from one that is ſtrong, This 
will enable the queen to breed faſt, and the 
hive will prove as proſperous as any hive you 
have. But in all ſuch reinforcements, the 
hive ſo repleniſhed ſhould be ſet at as great 
a diſtance as your convenience will allow, 
for ſeveral weeks. This is a rule to be ob- 
ſerved in all ſuch caſes, 

Stocks that have emitted ſwarms can but 
rarely be expected to yield a duplet that ſum- 
mer, unleſs the ſwarm is returned. Much 
leſs can a ſwarm do it, though I have 
known ſome exceptions in extraordinary 
| ſituations. 

To repleniſh a ſock that is ſcanty of bees, 
ſet ſome empty combs, and pour the cells of 
one ſide full of ſugared ale, or platters of it, 
ſlightly covering it with a little hay or herbs, 
to prevent the bees from damaging them- 
- ſelves in it: ſet it on a hive floor in the 
morning, and place an empty hive over it, 
in the midſt of the apiary. 

A great wultitude of bees will be attracted 
by the odour, and aſſemble round the feaſt. 
As 
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As ſoon as that is perceived, ſtop the door of 
the hive until night; when the bees having 
aſcended to the top of the hive, take it, and 
give them a ſlight fuming, and place them 
over or under the ſtock that moſt wants 
their aſſiſtance. 
If a queen is killed or dies in the ſum- 
mer, it may be known by the bees not carry- 
ing in any farina, or by the door of the 
queenleſs ſtock being much crowded, as well 
as that to which they carry the honey. Both 
hives appear prodigiouſly active, as though 
a honey dew had commenced, and with a 
clear uninterrupted buz, with crumbs of wax 
about the door. Immediately ſtop the door 
of the unfortunate ſtock, and unſtop it in 
the evening: the interlopers will then fly 
home. Early in the morning, take the hive 
to a proper diſtance, and fume it, or keep 
them confined till next day, in a darkened 
room. They will then very peaceably and 
readily quit the hive on a little drumming 
on the ſides. If the hive has much honey, 
cut the combs out; but take care of thoſe 
that have brood, and add them to ſome other 
ſtock, The bees, however, will continue 
working till all the young are ſealed up. 
F 4 If 
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If a like accident happen in winter, take 
the bees out, put them to a ſtock, and take 
the honey. | 

In the want of a hive upon a ſudden de- 
mand of enlargement, and not having a 
proper one in readineſs, ſet a common one 
with bars acroſs it, in a pail or bucket, and 
place the ſtock over it ; next night cloſe the 
joining, and at the accuſtomed time ſepa- 
rate it by the dividers, and take the bottom 
one away. . 

SUMMERS have ſometimes been ſo Hor 
as to ſoften the combs ſo much as to tumble 
them down, occaſion the ſmothering of the 
bees, and ruin of the ſtock. To prevent 
this, in ſuch weather, give them enlarge- 
ment, and raiſe ſingle hives behind: ſcreen 
them as much as poſſible from the ſun, by 
large boughs, pouring often plenty of water 
about their hives, and taking off the hackels. 
Bee houſes ſhould bave all their doors ſet 
open. | 


I | | CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


THE NATURE OF SWARMS. 


Don the winter, ſtocks that are po- 
pulous in the ſummer become reduced by 
age and accidents to the ſmall quantity of a 
quart, and the weaker ſtocks ſuſtain a propor- 
tional diminution. The repeopling the hives, 
therefore, depends on the amazing FECUN= 
DITY OF THE QUEEN, which furniſhes 
thoſe new-born multitudes that conſtitute 
the ſwarms. 

In conſequence of a continued great in- 
creaſe, the bees feel a natural impulſe to 
ſwarm. This law they are impatient to 
obey, in defiance of all the obſtacles that 
the ingenuity of man has contrived to its 
taking place. A ſwarm does not conſiſt of 
all young bees, but of old and young promiſcu- 
ouſly. 

The breeding of young bees is begun 
ſooner or later, in proportion to the /7uitful- 
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neſs of the queen, the populouſneſs of the 
ſtock, the goodneſs of the ſituation, and of 
the weather. The more numerous the bees 
are in the hive, the greater will be the heat 
to enable the queen to begin breeding earlier 
than thoſe of other ſtocks. When bees are 
carefully ſupplied with food in ſpring, they 
breed faſt even in bad weather. 

When January proves mild, the weeding 
will ſometimes commence at the latter end 
of that month: but en in February, and 
in March generally. As ſoon as bees carry 
in farina, or yellow balls, on their legs, it is 
a ſure ſign of the queen's having begun to 
breed. A long ſeaſon of cold and wet wea- 
ther retards the hatching or increaſing of 
the breed, cauſing many abortions, and not 
uncommonly that of the royal nymphs. 
They may be ſeen caſt out in ſuch unkindly 
ſeaſons. 

The influence of a genial ſpring haſtens 
the breeding, and no leſs accelerates the bloſ- 
ſoms proper for their nouriſhment ; the 
ſallows, willows, ſnow-drops, crocuſes, &c. 
yielding plenty of farina. 

But ſhould the weather be unfavourable 

while 
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while theſe flowers are in bloom, thereby 
preventing the bees from iſſuing out to col- 
lect it, thoſe already hatched will be ſtarved; 
and it will alſo delay a farther increaſe, 
until a more auſpicious change takes place. 

If a ſpring is not very cold, but wet, it will 
not favour the production of royal brood; 
yet the common cells will be filled with young, 
but no addition of honey; which will cauſe 
the bees to be very anxious to ſwarm, and 
very irritable, flying about the hive in con- 
fuſion and diſcontent. I have ſeveral times 
ſeen royal cells in which the workers were 
continually introducing their heads, I ſup- 
poſe, to feed the maggot; but, after a few 
days, they entirely neglected them, probably 
as being abortive, In ſuch caſes no ſwarm 
can riſe until another birth yields a princeſs. 

In ſpring, when bees that are in no want 
of food ſuddenly give over carrying, it may 
denote the unprolificneſs of the queen; and 
if the hive contain but few bees, they had 
better be united to another ſtock, 

In forward ſprings, when the workers 
are few, but the queen very pregnant, ſhe 
will be obliged to depoſit her eggs faſter 
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than the ſmall number of bees can ſupply 
the maggots with ſuſtenance; and they will 
therefore periſh, and be caſt out. This is a 
diſadvantage which ariſes from keeping weak 
ſtocks. | | 
To judge of the fulneſs of a hive in May, 
obſerve the numbers of bees that enter the 
reſpective hives, and form an eſtimate. 
Queens are not EQUALLY FRUITFULs, 
While ſome breed ſlowly or not at all, others 
will ſpeedily increaſe in prodigious num- 
bers, Sterile queens ſhould be exchanged 
for the ſpare queen of a ſwarm ; or at tak- 
ing up time deſtroyed, and a new ſtock 


ſubſtituted. 


From the middle of May to the middle of 


June is the moſt advaniageous time for 


ſwarming ; but they often riſe, not only at 
the beginning of April, or ſooner, but alſo 
as late as the 2oth of Auguſt ; counties and 
ſeaſons being ſo very various. Very early 
ones are ſeldom large enough to conſtitute 
a good ſtock; and are in danger of periſh- 
ing if bad weather ſucceeds. Very late 
ones, though moſtly large, will often not 
have ſufh-i:nt time to lay up an ade- 
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quate ſtore for the winter, nor rear a brood 
in time: beſide which, their emigration di- 
miniſhes the parent flock ſo much as to en- 
danger its being ſtarved during the next 
ſpring. The prevention is, to encourage 
timely (warms by warmth, and by a trough 
of ſugared ale now and then, in February 
and March. But whether the ſwarms are 
early or late, is a matter of no conſequence 
in the ſtory method, by which they are re- 
turned to the ſtocks. | 
In a good ſcaſon for early honey-gathering, 
the ſtocks will not be forward to ſwarm, 
though they have qa princeſs ready; being 
then wholly intent to colle& the precious 
ſweets, and almoſt deſerting the hive: the 
few left, finding ſuch ſpacious room, and full 
employment, have no temptation to riſe, and 
quit ſuch treaſure for an empty hive. 
Though a ſpring ſhould be cold, and other- 
wiſe unfavourable, a ſwarm may re the firſt 
or ſecond fine ſunny day, if a princeſs is 
impregnated, notwithſtanding the hive may 
be very hin of bees. The ſwarm, of courſe, 
will be ſmall. New ſwarms will gradually 
deſert their hive on a continuance of bad 
weather, 
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weather, and unite with another ſtock or 
ſtocks, without loſs to their maſter. 

The zncreaſe of ſwarms in calm ſituations 
is frequently three from a hive; and ſwarms 
will emit ſwarms, or maiden ones. But it 
is to be obſerved, that in theſe caſes the pro- 
Auction of honey is proportionally 4%, not 
near ſo much as might be expected from the 
multitude of bees, for the reaſons before 
aſſigned. 

Frequently, when ſtocks in very good fitu- 
ations have many princefſes, ſwarms will 
riſe though the weather has been unfavour- 
able; while ſtocks only two miles diſtant 
may be ſtarving, and afford no ſwarm. 

Stocks ſingle-hived, on being filled, and 
having a ſuitable princeſs, will often ſwarm 
repeatedly, though of ſmall bulk ; by reaſon 
that, having no more ſpace to work in, they 
would rather ſwarm than be idle, that the 
precious advantage of e may 
not be loſt. 

In very DRY SEASONS ks ſwarms are 
diſcharged. On examining the hives, no 
princeſs or royal cell was found. The cauſe 
is uncertain ; perhaps the drought did not 
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favour that kind of prolific nutriment fit to 
produce royal eggs or brood, and therefore no 
ſwarms could be formed. Such ſtocks ſhould 
be taken at the ſeaſon; for having, it is moſt 
likely, none but old queens, they will die ia 
the winter, and put an end to the ſtock. 
Bees that are placed near woops find 
therein abundant farina (the great ſource of 
early ſwarms) to feed their young. In all 
ſituations that have plenty of farina, the bees 
are remarkably forward and aQtive. In the 
HEATH countries, on the contrary, they are 
later in their productions than in other ſitu- 
ations, ſeldom ſwarming till the end of July, 
owing to heath blowing late. In general, 
the bleaker the ſituation the later the ſwarms. 
A WET EARLY ſeaſon prevents the ga- 
thering of farina: then late ſwarms will be 
the conſequence ; and if the weather ſhould 
continue very indifferent, they will riſe when 
leaſt expected, and be loſt for want of 
watching. | 
After the ft or prime ſwarms have riſen, 
the ſucceeding ones ſhould be returned to the 
ſtock ; for if a ſecond is emitted, it certainly 
ſo much impoveriſhes the ſtock that little 
| honey 
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honey can be collected afterwards, and will 
not leave a ſufficiency of bees to rear the 
young, which at that time are abundant, 
Undoubtedly there are exceptions, which a 
_ diſcreet apiator muſt be left to judge of. 
When additional flocks are not wanted, the 
prime ſwarms are to be returned, as well as 
caſts ; as being the moſt profitable method. 
The ſtocks on the ftoried plan cannot be 
kept too full of bees in the ſummer time. 
Stocks that have not ſwarmed before the 
firſt of July from ſingle hives, ſhould be re- 
turned ; but reference in theſe and the like 
caſes muſt always be had to the difference of 
ſeaſons and ſituations, in which local circum- 
ſtances only can direct the determination. 
A large EARLY SWARM, with good wea- 
ther ſucceeding, will be far more productive 


than a ſimilar one that riſes later; for having 


more time before them, their hives will be 
furniſhed with combs and brood before the 
honey harveſt commences, and then are 
prepared with empty cells and young work- 
ers, that will, in a ſhort time, enable them to 
collect a large ſtore of honey, if care has 
been previouſly taken to provide them with 

| ſpacious 
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ſpacious room. If bad weather ſhould in- 
tervene, it will be prudent to feed them, for 
which their ſubſequent labour will * 
recompenſe. 

There have been in/lances of flocks which 
have ſwarmed, and notwithſtanding in the 
middle of July cluſtered out; and on having 
another hive ſet over them, ſtill remained, 
without aſcending ; but two or three days 
ater, on ſetting a hive ander, they preſently 
entered, and worked vigorouſly, 

With reſpect to thoſe ſtocks which do 
not to INCREASE in numbers, or ap- 
pear te have DRONES; a dozen or two 
ſhould be taken from another ſtock that has 
plenty, and put to them. To effect this, in 
a fine ſunny afternoon, when the drones iſſue 
out moſt, take them ſingly with the finger 
and thumb as they paſs on the reſting board, 
and put them into a long phial, held ready 
in the other hand, till the number wanted is 
obtained: ſtop the phial with a notched 
cork, and at night faſten the mouth of the 
phial to the door-way of the hive, and by 
morning they will have entered. 


Thoſe perſons who KILL THE DRONES 
| oO: 
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in the ſpring, are not aware that thereby 
they are deſtroying the only means of in- 


creaſe; for the drones are to bees what males 
are to other creatures. But if it ſnould be 


obſerved that the drones in ſummer are ſo 


abundant, eſpecially of a weak ſtock, as 


nearly to conſume the honey as faſt as ga- 
thered; in this caſe, and this only, ſome of 
them may be deſtroyed. 


Many /chemes have been tried for dimi- 
niſhing the drones, but with little. ſucceſs- 


For if they are ſtopped from entering: their 


own hive, they know their next neighbours 


will gladly receive them : nor will TRAPs 
ſufficiently deſtroy them; and their appli- 
cation greatly diſturbs and hinders the work- 
ers of not only their own hive, but alſo of 
others. | 
More may be killed on the alighting board 
in a ſhort time by the end of a caſe knife, 
than by any other means; and if done lei- 
furely,- the workers will not reſent it for a 


while. When they do, retreat, and try again 


ſome little time after. If continued long, the 
workers will be ſo diſturbed as to enter other 
hives, and the whole apiary be alarmed. If 
a | | —_ 
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the workers do not kill the drones at the 
uſual time, a few may be killed by the fin- 
gers; and then thruſting a ſmall twig into 
the hive will provoke the workers to finiſh 
the buſineſs. Auguft is the uſual time of 
maſſacre. The ſtrongeſt ſtocks expel them 
the ſooneſt : however, if they are not killed 
then, the cold weather effectually deſtroys 
them. 

Great numbers of workers are bred before 
princeſſes or drones, which laſt do not uſu- 
ally appear before May, unleſs in early 
ſprings; and the populous ſtocks will have 
them in March, and often in April. 

Hives, however, will often be ſo full of 
bees as to cluſter out, and frequently ſwarm, 
without any appearance of drones; though it 
is probable there may be a ſeto, but the wea- 
ther too unfavourable for their ſhewing 
themſelves, as they are more tender than the 
workers. 


LYING or CLUSTERING. 


Tur lying or cluſtering out of bees, on 
or about a hive, has been commonly looked 
G 2 +; ſon 
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upon as a /ign of their being ready to ſwarm; 
but this 1s deceitful. It indeed may denote 
that there are bees enough to compoſe a 
ſwarm ; but it is alſo a token that there is 10 
princeſs to go with them; for, in want of 
room, they often continue cluſtered ſeveral 
weeks. 1 | 
It muſt be conſidered, that when the combs 
of a hive are full of honey and brood, the 
ſpaces left between, being only half an inch 
in width each, contain only a third part of 
the capacity of the whole hive—about four- 
teen thouſand to a half buſhel—and conſe- 
quently become ſo9n overcharged by a for- 
ward queen, and the ſurplus is obliged to 
lie out; which, in fact, they always do, in 


ſüuch circumſtances, and perhaps till the mid- 


dle of Auguſt in hot and dry ſeaſons, when 
but few bees can remain in the hive. 

This cluſtering is very prejudicial, not 
only in the loſs of time, but alſo in what the 
bees might have acquired by their labour 
in that interval, uſually the moſt productive 
of any part of the ſeaſon, when every bee 


ought to be fully employed. Nor is this 


all: the bees by this iadulgence contract a 
habit 


* 
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habit of indolence not eatiiy relinquiſhed. 
The example tempts others to be as idle as 
themſelves, greatly obſtructing thoſe that 
work, in their progreſs. Some, indeed, will 
be induſtrious in ſpite of their owner's inat- 
tention, and proceed to build combs on the 
outſide, or under the floor of the hive. 

Although it is a certain ſign, when bees 
lie out from day to day, that there is no 
princeſs ready; yet as there is no practical 
means of knowing when there will, a con- 
ſtant watching is neceſſary. 

Theſe diſadvantages are 3 remedied 
by florifymg. 

But cCOTTAGERS, who have not this con- 
venience, may cut a door-way in the back 
of an empty hive that already has one in 
front. Set the empty hive with one of its 
door-ways againſt that of the ſtock, fixing 
on a proper ſupport, fo as to be on an exact 
level with the ſtock. The vacancy left be- 


| tween the two hives fill up with a piece of 


hay-band, &c. taking care, however, to leave 
the paſſage of the two door-ways free. The 
bees will then paſs through the empty hive 

G3 to 
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to the full one, till more room is wanted, and 
then they will begin in the additional one. 
To SEPARATE them when full, at night 
gently take away the hay-band; have a lump 
of clay or cow-dung of a proper conſiſtence 


ready; nimbly force that between the two 


hives ſo effectually that it may ſtop both 
doors; take away the foremoſt, and plaee 
another empty one in its ſtead the ext night. 
About an hour after taking up the firſt, you 
may venture to open the door of the ſtock 
with the end of a long ſtick, and in the 
morning entirely clear the dung away. 


Under this management the bees will 


conſtantly be employed, nor can they poſ- 
ſibly be prejudicial to the owners, though 
| thereby the ſtocks ſhould not ſwarm, for 

doubling does not prevent it. | 
The PROF1T on bees depends, in a great 
meaſure, on the detentiun of the ſwarms, If 
THEY ARE LOST, the increaſe of honey can 
be but zrifling, however carefully all other 
particulars are obſerved. A caſual inſpection 
will not anſwer this important purpoſe. I 
have not ſeen or heard of any apiators (my- 
'$ ſelf 
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ſelf not excepted) who through neglect in 
this point have not loſt, more or leſs, ſwarms 
every year, and chiefly prime ones; for bees 
often ſwarm without a minute's notice, per- 
haps the very inſtant after being left. There 
is no ſure way of ſecuring ſwarms but by a 
CONSTANT WATCHING of a bee=herd, re- 
tained on purpoſe, from ſeven or eight in the 
morning until three or four in the afternoon, - 
till all the prime ſwarms have iſſued. Bad 
weather may be excepted, 

Children, or rather aged people, might be 
employed to do it at an eaſy rate; and if it 
ſhould coſt ſeven or eight ſhillings, it is bet- 
ter to be at that charge, than run the great 
riſque of loſing ſeveral of the beſt ſcwarms. 
You alſo eſcape the anxiety and trouble of 
going conſtantly to and fro, which is after 
all attended with uncertainty. © Beſides, 
if a perſon keeps but fix ſtocks, and ſaves 
only one ſwarm, he will be no loſer; to 


which add, the aſſiſtance given to an indi- 


gent family by the money expended. The 
uſual hours of ſwarming are from ten to 
two; but this is not to he depended on. I 

G 4 have 
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have often known, and had them rie as early 
or late as the hours ſtated. | 
Another cauſe of the loſs of prime ſwarms, 
is the miſtaken notion that bees always ſhew 
certain figns or tokens of their going to 
ſwarm; and therefore until thoſe ſigns ap- 
pear, watching is omitted. But it muſt be evi- 
dent to every reflecting apiator, that ſwarms 
frequently riſe early in the ſpring, as well as at 
other times, without ſhewing any ſuch ſigns 
at all. On the contrary, in ſome ſeaſons 
the hive may be ſo very full of bees as 
largely to cluſter out, and make an aſtoniſh- 
ing noiſe within, as though that moment 
they would riſe, and yet very often do not ; 
no, not for ſeveral days or weeks afterwards, 
and ſometimes not at 4. Theſe tokens, 
indeed, clearly ſhew there are bees ſufficient 
in number for a ſwarm, and they are moſt 
anxious to do ſo; but it allo, ſhews they 
cannot break nature's law: No QUEEN NO 


SWARM. 


Although there are no ſigns that precede 
firſt ſwarms; of ſecond, or caſts, or after ones 
there are, viz. peculiar SOUNDS Or NOTES 

| in 
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in the hive not heard at any other ſeaſon. 
They may be heard generally in the even- 
ing in fine weather, and ſometimes for ſe- 
veral days together; being probably expreſ- 
ſive of the princeſſes being ready, and de- 
ſirous of enjoying empires of their on; 
for ſeveral are afterwards heard at a time, in 
a kind of reſponſe either more acute or 
grave, but very different from any ſounds 
made by their wings, and ſeeming to be 
formed by a tube, reſembling the expreſ- 
ſions of 7007, toot, toot, or nearly that of a 
child's penny trumpet, but not near ſo loud, 
Many chimerical conjectures have been 
formed relative to this particularity ; but 
one certain meaning they convey to the api- 
ator, that when heard he may be aſſured 
that the fit, or prime ſwarm, bas eſsaped, if 
that will comfort him. 

It indicates alſo, that a ſwarm may be 
expected very ſoon, perhaps the next day, 
or in a few following ones, according to the 
fineneſs of the weather. 

When the number of princeſſes is too many 
to be ſupplied with becs for ſwarms, it in- 
duces 
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duces three or more to iſſue with a ſingle 
ſwarm, and either ſettle together, or divide 
into different cluſters; well knowing that 
death will be the fate of thoſe that tarry 
behind. Sometimes, indeed, a princeſs 
will coax a ſe bees to accompany her, and 
form a ſmall caft, of no profit, but which 
rather contributes to impoveriſh the ſtock, 

\ SECOND SWARMS are ſeldom worth pre- 
ſerving fngle ; but by uniting two or _— 
you may form a good ſtock. 

If a ſwarm is wanted from a duplet, both 
doors muſt be left open ; but if none ſhould 
riſe, the ſtock at ſeparation moſt likely will 
have a queen in each. 

It is very probable that a princeſs may 
| ſometimes riſe unimpregnated, or not ripe 
for laying, and which the bees at their exit 
with her were not ſenſible of; but when 
hived, finding their miſtake, they abandon 
her and the hive, and return home again. 

On the ng of ſwarms, many bees juſt 
returned from the fields with their loads, 
and many juſt entering, join them; by 
which means they are capable of conſtruct- 
| | ts bh 
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ing combs preſently after ſettling: and ſomes, 
times do on the branch of a tree, if they are 
ſuffered to remain there a conſiderable time. 

When bees play idly about the door or 
hive, and are more than ordinarily miſ- 
chievous, it is a ſign they are anxious to 
ſwarm ; and probably may riſe, though 
without a princeſs, if it is late in the ſeaſon, 
but will return home again. 

If the wind be briſk. at the time of a 


ſwarm's riſing, it will fly in the ſame direc- 


tion, and will ſettle in that ſpot which will 
beſt ſhelter them from the inconveniency, 


regardleſs of their accuſtomed place of cluſ- 
tering. 


As none but good "IMS at any time 
ought to be kept, it will be neceſſary to 


* aſcertain how ſuch may be known. I 


ſhould be in bulk, when hived, not leſs than 
a peck and a half; in middling fituations 
they run more. I have had them in Hert- 
fordſhire frequently half a buſhel, ſome- 

times larger. 
Near Pembroke they ſeldom exceed a 
peck, which is here cltcemed a good ſwarm. 
How 
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However, not leſs than a peck will prove a 
productive one. 

A ſwarm will appear much larger as it 
hangs on a buſh, than when cuitered | in the 
top of a hive. 


The number, weight, and meaſure of bees. 


lb. oz. dr. 
100 drones . .. 0 10 
290 workers 3 * 0 1 
44640 ——— ++ + bi 4 ene 
915 — „ „ „ e 0 3 2 5 
1,830 a pint 5 5 WINCHESTER 
3.660 —— a quart . © 12 10 MEASURE. 
29,280 a pork '. . 6 5 6 


This ſtatement is made on an average; 
for they will not prove twice exactly alike, 
becauſe of their different _ of ful- 
neſs, &c. 
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THE HIVING OF SW ARMS. 


As ſwarms (pl. 2, fig. 2.) frequently riſe 
when not expected, and that with precipi- 
tation, common prudence, it might be 
thought, would induce apiators to have 
hives in readineſs. But I have often ſeen 
the contrary, though the expence of the 
hives would be leſs, when bought early, and 
you would alſo avoid the riſk . of loſing a 
ſwarm while ſeeking a hive. 

The poverty of cottagers may be an ex- 
cuſe for ſuch ſupineneſs. Therefore in ſuch 
an exigency.the ſwarm may be put in a pail, 
bucket, baſket, &c. in which let it remain 
till the evening; when turning the veſlel up, 
lay two flat ſticks acroſs it, place on it an 
empty hive, bind a cloth round the junc- 
ture (all but the door-way), and by the 
morning the bees will have aſcended there- 
in; but if not, gently beating the ſides of 
the veſſel will cauſe them to aſcend. 

To 
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To PREPARE hives for the receptiori of 
ſwarms, the ſnags, or the roughneſs of the 
ſtraw, ſhould be clipped off, and rubbed as 
ſmooth as can well be, as this will ſave the 
bees a deaf of labour, which they will em- 
ploy to greater . in oonſtructing of 
combs. 


- Boxes ſoul have all holes and ctevices* 


ſtopped with putty, or other cement, which 
otherwife the bees muſt do, to exclude air 
and vermin. 

'SeLEETS, or ſticks, are proper to ſupport 
the combs, when extended near the bottom 
but Two ox are neceſſary, and placed 
thus +, at the height of the ſecond round 
of ſtraw. from the bottom; one from the 
front to the back, the other acroſs hat, from 
right to left: for as the combs are uſually 
built in parallel lines from front to back, 
each comb, when wrought down, being of 
| Conſiderable weight, it will have a ready 
ſupport from the ſpleet, and which will 
ferve to faſten them alſo; but till they be- 
come weighty, no faſtening but that which 
the bees themſelves execute, wille at all be 
needful.” | 
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But as /ometimes the combs are conſtruct- 
ed obliquely, or tranſverſely, a ſecond ſpleet 
is neceſſary to take them in that direction. 
In fact, common hives, having no occaſion for 
removes till they are taken up, need nn ſplerts, 
as verified by bees in hollow trees, &c. 
However, the two mentioned are enough for 
any hive, even in the ſtory method: much 
leſs have they occaſion for any ſpleet near 
the top, and which is generally ſo prepof- 
terouſly placed as to: be vety troubleſome 
and prejudicial to the honey, in taking the 

comb out. 

No other preparation or dreſſing of his 
is neceſſary, than that which I have men- 
tioned, The employing herbs, and many 
other fanciful articles, is of mo w/e; but as 
people are. wedded to old cuſtoms without 
rational foundation, ſugared or honeyed ale, 
ſprinkled in the top of the hive, is the moſt 
alluring ſubſtance that I know of. The 
truth is, when a ſwarm quits a clean hive, 
it is for other cauſes, and not through diſtaſte 
of the hive, unleſs it is too ſmall. 

It is cuſtomary to make a TINKLING 
NOISE to ALLURE ſwarms. to ſettle, Why 

it 
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it does ſo is uncertain, but that it does is as 
certain. Moſt prime ſwarms, that are not 
in a habit of ſettling in an uſual ſpot, are 
moſtly loſt, if not inked. | 
Beſides which, it aſcertains the right that 


the apiator who follows it, has to claim it, 


if ſtrayed from his own premiſes. * The 


fucceed. I find a waTCH RATTLE (uſed 
about London) the moſt efficacious, and 
that when the common method has failed. 

In prime or firſt ſwarms, the noiſe ſhould 
not begin till ſuch a quantity of bees have 
ariſen as will form a good ſwarm, for fear of 
terrifying the princeſs from iſſuing; and if 
fo, all the bees will return, though hived. 


A ſudden ſtorm, dark clouds, or thunder, 


will cauſe them to return, if not ſettled ; or 
if the princeſs, too weak to ſuſtain the 
flight, drops on the ground; or if the bees 
are roughly treated in the hiving. 


The noiſe ſhould be made on the contrary 


fide to that which will be moſt proper for 


_ © ſettling. Nor ſhould it continue longer than 


the bees begin to cluſter: there is no danger 
but the reſt will follow on hearing their 
buz. 


greater the noiſe, the ſooner it is likely to 
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buz. When they riſe in windy weather 
they are very irritable, and apt to ſting; and 
though cluſtered, often return home. 

When a prime ſwarm is broke or divided, 
the /econd will be much ſuperior; and there. ' 
fore, if it is in . time, may be kept, if a 
ſtock is wanted. 

When bees are hived, but ſeem diſcon- 
tented and tumultuous, it is a ſign they have 
no queen among them. Probably ſhe will 
be found on the ground, with a ſmall cluſter 
ſurrounding her. Take the cluſter up, and 
place it on the outſide of the hive which 
has the ſwarm, or near the door; it will 
ſoon make them eaſy, and allure thoſe on 
the wing to join them alſo. 

Hives fixed near the ſpots where bees have 
been uſed to ſettle, and rubbed with ſu- 
pared ale, will ſometimes decoy ſwarms to 
reſide therein. But this muſt not be relied 
on; for it often happens that bees previ- 
ouſly chooſe a place, that they have made 
clean for their reception, and to which, on 
riſing, they immediately repair. But a hive 
of old combs will certainly allure ſome of 
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your own {warms to ſettle therein, if not of 
ſome ſtrayed ones, * 
If a ſwarm is too large to be contained in 


a hive, immediately double it; but if it is a 


common hive turn it upſide down in a buc- 
ket, &c. and lay two flat ſticks acroſs, and 
fet another hive. over it; then take them 
from- the bucket, and ſet them on four or 
five rounds of an old ſtraw hive doubled, 
as they are, and in the evening place them 
on their deſtined ſtation, ſtopping the join- 
ing with clay, and allowing a proper door- 
way. . 

When fwarms feem reſtleſs ſome time 
after hiving, as often happens from their hav- 
ing two princeſſes, and being undetermined 
in their choice; take them to a dark apart - 


ment, when the bees, ſuppoſing it near night, 


will preſently elect the moſt promiſing 
lady, and expel the other, 
It is very likely that the old queen ſome- 


times accompantes; the firſt ſwarm. The 


reaſon perhaps of there being no tooting pre- 


ceding the firſt ſwarms, is there being then 


but one young queen qualified to lead them, 


- 
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When more royal cells than one are per- 
ceived in a hive, the ſupernumerary ones may 


be taken out to make a ſwarm, if wanted. 
Bees, when ſwarming, are generally very 


peaceable, as being under many fears and 


apprehenſions; ſo that they may be hived 


with much eaſe and little danger (unleſs the 


wind is high), if they are treated with gen- 


tleneſs. 


If they ſeem inclined to rove beyond the 
proper bounds, handfuls of ſand, dirt, or the 
like, ſhould be thrown up among them : 
water alſo caſt among them will induce a 
ſpeedy cluſtering. The ſame means ſhould 
be uſed when-two ſwarms riſe together, and 
fight in the air: A great noiſe ſhould be 
made, eſpecially that of a gun, to intimidate 
them; 

If ſeveral PRINCESSES riſe with one 
ſwarm, when hived together, great commo- 


tions enſue, until one of the princeſſes is 


caſt out or killed. | 
But when they cannot decide in their 
choice, they fly out, and continue the con- 
teſt; or, which is moſt frequently the caſe, 
different parties cluſter with the lady they 
H 2 approve, 
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approve, and ſettle ſeparately, Let them 
alone till they are ſeverally ſettled, hive 
each parcel ſeparate, afterwards ſtrike them 
out on a board one after the other, and take 
the queens from each, all but the largeſt 
cluſter, to which put all the reſt, Or other- 
wile, at the cloſe of the evening, fume them 
all together, when the firſt princeſs that re- 
covers will be acknowledged queen, and the 
reſt expelled or ſlain by the morning. 
STRAY SWARMS are often perceived fly- 
ing in the air, and may be allured to ſettle 
(eſpecially if tired with flight) by making 
ſome kind of tinkling with a knife upon a 
fork, ſhovel, or the like; and when ſettled, 
may be bruſhed into a hat, handkerchief, or 
part of the garment, which being gathered 
up by the corners, may ſafely be carried 
home, and laid on the ground, or table; 
laying a ſtick acroſs; and placing a hive 
over them, they will aſſemble therein. 
When a ſwarm ſettles in SEVERAL. CLUS- 
TERS, hive only the /arge/t clufter, and re- 
move it, a {mall diſtance at a time, near to 
the ſmaller cluſters, which are ſucceſſively 
to be ſhook off the places of cluſtering by a 
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long hooked ſtick, repeatedly, till the buz- 
zing of thoſe in the hive has attracted their 
notice, and induced them to join, If the 
cluſters are equal in bulk, hive both ſepa- 
rately, and ſet them at a ſmall diſtance from 


each other; and if either of them have a 


queen, and are diſſatisfied with her, they 
will quit the hive, and unite with the other; 
but if both remain contented, unite them by 


_ fuming. 


Swarms ſhould be hived as ſoon as ſet- 
tled : for their cluſtering 1s generally but of 
ſhort duration; eſpecially of prime ſwarms, 
or if they have previouſly ſelected a place of 
reſidence. | 

When a ſwarm attempts to „ee an a 
per ſon, ſtanding or walking, &c. let him not 
be alarmed, nor in any wiſe oppoſe them, but 
lift the hat a little above the head; perhaps 
they will ſettle on that : if not, cover your 
head and face with a handkerchief for them 
to cluſter on. But if, contrary-wiſe, they 
begin to cluſter on the ſhoulders, or under 
the handkerchief, fling it off, and ſpread your 
hands over the eyes and face, and thus re- 
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main entirely paſſive, till the whole have fixed, 
which, if this is punctually obſerved, will be 
done without a ſingle ſting. Then retreat 
with leiſure to ſome room in a houſe, 
made nearly dark, and then a perſon muſt 
hold a hive, pan, ſieve, &c. (ſprinkled with 
ſugared ale) over the cluſter, with the edge 
juſt touching it, which will, after a little 
while, induce them to aſcend into it. Blow- 
ing with Sell will cauſe them to do it the 
ſooner, without irritating their propenſity 
to ſting, But if any violent or offenſive 
means are uſed, it will provoke their revenge 
ſo as to be dangerous, 

When a ſwarm is cluſtering, and Axo- 
THER is riſing and endeavours to join it, 
cover the firſt with a thin cloth, and throw 


duſt, or water, among the others, to cauſe 


them to ſettle elſewhere, As likewiſe if 
a ſwarm that is riſen attempts to ſettle on a 
ſock hive, {top the door, and cover the hive 
with a cloth. Sprinkle an empty hive with 
ſugared ale, and place it a little raiſed over 
the top of the ſtock, and the ſwarm will 
enter therein, If the ſwarm ſeems too large 


 * 


to be contained in the hive, ſet another upon 


the firſt. As ſoon as the bees have entered, 
take it away, and unſtop the ſtock. 

OR it may be done by ſtopping the door 
of the ſtock, and immediately removing it 
to ſome diſtance. In the interim an aſſiſtant 
is to place an empty hive in its place, to 
which the ſwarm will enter; and then it is 
to be taken to an appropriate ſtand, and 
the ſtock brought back to its former ſitu- 
ation. 

SwARMs will ſometimes cluſter on, or 


enter, improper places, as under roofs, or other 


buildings. Immediately a hive is to be placed 
cloſe by, or juſt about the hole of their en- 
trance: encompaſs the hive and bees with a 
cloth, and it is very likely after a little time they 
will give the preference to the hive. If not, put 
a piece of paper with holes made in it over 
the bowl of a pipe of tobacco ; apply the end 
to a ſmall hole made juſt under where the 
bees entered; take the empty hive away, 
and then blowing forcibly, the ſmoke will 
generally induce them to fly out, and cauſe 
them to ſettle in a more convenient ſituation 
for hiving, | 
H 4 = 
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To avoid repetitions, I would obſerve, 


that the GENERAL RULE in conducting ope- 


rations about bees is, that they be executed 


without noiſe or talking in approaching 


the hives, till the doors are ſecured; others 
wiſe the bees will be alarmed, and guard 
the doors immediately. A leiſurely and 
calm deportment, with gentleneſs yet bold- 
neſs, and giving the leaſt diſturbance, will 
greatly conduce to render the buſineſs eaſy 
and ſafe. h | 

In H1viNG take care that none are craſbed, 
as that provokes the others to revenge ; and 
not only ſo, but it may chance to be the 
queen, to the ruin of the ſwarm. Forbear 
the uſe of weeds, or throwing water on 
them, when cluſtering, or bruſhing them off, 
which they will highly reſent ; and it may 
make them fly quite away. Gently cut 


away all ſpray twigs, or branches, that may 


obſtruct the placing, the hive under the 
cluſter. Always fpread a cloth on the 
ground, with two ſmall wedges on it, as 
ncar the cluſter as may be: the wedges are 
to keep the edges of the front of the hive a 
little raiſed, for the more ready entrance of 

the 
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the bees underneath; as alſo to prevent in- 
juring any of them. 

It may be remarked that ſwarms often 
ſettle without a queen; which, therefore, 
proves, that it is not the queen that leads 
and begins the cluſter. Moſt likely thoſe 
that are moſt inclined ſettle firſt, and the 


reſt naturally follow; as ſheep through a 


hedge. | 

INSTRUMENTS neceſſary for hiving are, 
an empty box or hve, a hive floor, or looſe 
board,' a large cloth, two ſmall wedges, and 
a long fork, or crook- ſtick. 

To HIvE BEES, let the apiator take the 
hive inverted, and leiſurely introduce the 
hive under the cluſter as conveniently as 
can be without diſturbing the bees; then 
with the leſt hand give the bough two or 
three ſmart ſhakes, which will cauſe the 
greater part of the cluſter to fall into the 
hive : 7:mbly take it away, and turn it on 
one edge on the floor, and the other on the 
wedpes ; draw the cloth up over the hive, 
lcaving the raiſed part open. The bees, as 


may be expected, will be in great confuſion, 


and make a great buz, but will immediately 
begin 
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begin to aſcend : the bough, or buſh, &e, 
muſt continually be ſhook by the long ftick, 
whilſt any bees endeavour to relodge on 
it: thoſe on the wing, hearing the buz of 
their companions in the hive, will gradually 
fly down and join them. Let them remain 
on the ſpot till the evening, unleſs the ſun 
ſhould be too violent ; and then the heat 
would make them quit the hive, unleſs ſhel- 
tered by boughs, or the like. But if it ſhould 
be inconvenient for the hive to remain, they 
may be removed a little way off. As ſoon as 
the bees are nearly retired into the hive, the 
hive may be carried to its deſtined ftand ; the 
few bees that remain on the wing will re- 
turn home. 

Whenever bees are ſo cluſtered that a hive 
cannot be put under them, lay a cloth un- 
der, or as near as circumſtances will allow; 
ſhake the buſh; &c. to make the bees 
fall, and keep ſo doing till the bees relin- 
quiſh it: when down on the cloth, or 
ground, ſet a hive © over them, * they will 
enter. 

OR, ſhould a ſwarm ſettle on a hedge, &c. 
that a hive cannot be ſet under them, it may 

| | be 
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be placed ovER them: this do by forked 
ſtakes, or cords ; and by flinging a cloth over 
the bees and empty hive, they will in 
ſome hours aſcend. But for fear of miſ- 
chance, they ſhould be watched. Or if they 
are found not to aſcend, ſet the hive three 
parts over a floor, then with a ſpcon very 
tenderly take up ſome of the bees, and turn 
them out on the floor, within, or near the 
door of the hive (its edge being raiſed by a 
wedge): repeat it as long as the bees will 
permit without ſhowing much reſentment: 
the buz of thoſe already entered (the larger 
the number the better) will the ſooner al- 
lure the others to do fo, But if the bees are 
fractious at firſt, introduce only a ſpoonful 
or two at a time; and in the intervals retire 
out of ſight. ; 

Or to prevent a ſwarm from cLUsTERING” 
INCONVENIENTLY in a hedge or buſh, 
immediately lay a handkerchief or hat on 
the buſh : probably they may ſettle on that, 
and may afterwards be laid on the ground ; 
and a hive being placed over, they will moſt 
likely embrace the offer, 

BEEs cluſtering round the Body oF A 
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TREE, OR POST, are difficult to hive. Take a 
Hive and floor, or board, and place it by means 
of forked ſticks, barrels, ladders, &c. or with 
cords, ſo that the floor may be on a level 
with the bottom of the cluſter : then raiſing 
the edge of the hive next to the bees, by 
wedges, gently advance the hive ſo as 
ſlightly to touch the cluſter : this in a little 
while may induce ſome of the bees to enter, 
and the reſt to follow, But to ſave time, 


uſe the eon, as before directed, to dimi» 


niſh the cluſter, and increaſe the buzzing in 
the hive: at times diſturb the cluſter, by 
gently ſhoving a ſmall ſtick among the out- 
ermoſt, to diſengage them. As ſoon as a 
conſiderable number have entered, the reſt 
will ſurely follow; though, perhaps, but 
flowly ; unleſs the queen has been one of 
thoſe conveyed by the ſpoon. 

Should ſwarms fix on the ExTREME 
BRANCHES or twigs of high trees, beyond 
the reach of the hand, a hive, or rather a 
light baſket, muſt be ſuſpended to the end 
of a long pole or fork. Then having a lad- 
der, introduce the batket under the cluſter, 
while an aſſiſtant with a long crook ſmartly 
| ſhakes 
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ſhakes the bough, by which a great part of 
the bees will fall into it. It muſt then 
{ſpeedily be brought down, and turned up- 
ſide down on a cloth ready ſpread, on which 
many bees already fallen will be ſettled. In 
the mean while the branches muſt be con- 
ſtantly ſhook, by which the bees, finding no 
quiet there, and hearing the buz of thoſe un- 
derneath, wall deſcend and join them. 

Or, another method is to tie twigs to the 
end of a long pole, and therewith diſturb the 
cluſter till they take wing again; when pro- 
bably they will cluſter in another ſituation 
more favourable, if treated with the uſual 
muſic, 

A third means is to hold a pan of ſmok- 
ing ſubſtances, which may make them glad 
to move their quarters. 

When ſwarms ſettle on LARGE BRANCHES 
of trees, too ſtubborn to ſhake, a hive is 
to be ſet on a floor, and faſtened with 
cords, that the floor may touch the cluſter. 
Then treat them as before mentioned. 

A ſwarm in a HOLLOW TREE that has not 
been lodged therein more than two or three 
days, may be diſplaced, by carefully ſtop- 


ping 
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ping all the holes, and crevices, except chat 
which they entered by; then fixing the bot- 


tom of a hive againſt their hole of entrance, 


ſecuring it firmly with cords, as alſo tying 
a cloth round the joinings, that no bees can 


8 eſcape; beat with a large hammer, or great 


a 


ſtone, violently about the tree juſt below the 
hive: probably this will terrify the bees, ſo 


as to induce them to ſeek ſecurity in the 
hive. Now and then ceaſe the noiſe, and liſten 


whether they make a buz in the hive; and 
repeat the hammering until the buz is 
greatly increaſed. Then, looſing the hive 
from the tree, ſet it on a cloth ſpread on the 
ground, and repeat the ſtrokes and noiſe on 
the tree till but few bees riſe. Stop the hole 
of the tree, and thoſe on the —_ will re- 
join their companions. 

But if they will not rate zo the hive, make 


a hole with a chiſſel, near the upper part of 


the hollow (for the bees generally lie as 
high as poſſible above the entrance) : place 
the hive juſt above the hole cut, and by 
hammering it will cauſe them to fly furioufly 
out, and take to the hive, or ſettle in a more 


commodious ſituation. But if they ſhould 
| have 
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have ſettled below the paſſage hole, make 

the large hole be/ow the cluſter, as near as 

can be judged, by Rriking where the buz 
may direct. 

If theſe methods prove unſucceſsful, re- 
courſe muſt be had to /moking rags, damp ' 
ſtraw, or cow dung, put into the hole, if it 
be made large enough; and at the ſame 
inftant hammering under their lodgement, 
or tealing them by thruſting twigs up till 
they fly out. Perhaps (for I have had no 
opportunity of trying) if an opening could 
be made large enough to receive a pot of 
fuming pzf5 under them, for about twenty 
minutes; by confining the ſmoke, pro- 
bably the bees might be ſo ſtupehed as to fall 
to the bottom, and might carefully be taken 
out, by a ladle, or ſpoon, and put into a 
hive, and immediately carried away, and 
placed in a dark room or out-houſe till the 
morning. The chaſms of the tree ſhould 
be all ſtopped to prevent the bees from re- 
turning to their former lodge. The longer 
bees have ſettled in any place, the leſs diſ- 
poſed they will be to quit it; eſpecially if 
they have made combs, and have brood 
therein. 
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therein. They' will ſooner die than quit it; 
In ſuch a caſe it is better to let them remain 
till autumn; and then ſuffocate the bees 
and take their treaſure. 

Bees in the holes of walls may be treated 
after a fimilar method; | 

But when bees have ſettled under the 
roofs or vacant paris of buildings, where 
ſparks of fire might be dangerous, fuming 
muſt be avoided; and inſtead thereof WATER 
muſt be conveyed over the bees, by the roſe 
of a watering pot, funnel, or pipe, taking 
ſome tiles of, or boards down, to come at 
them ; which will often fucceed as well. 
Where wi N Dows have been left open, 
ſwarms ſometimes aſſume the liberty of 
taking poſſeſſion. To ſecure them, firſt ſhut 
the window and door; theu holding a hive 
under the cluſter, draw a wire or thin ſtick 
gradually between them and the cicling, or 
part to winch they are attached : this will 
cauſe the bees to fall into the hive ; which 
being ſet on the floor, the ſtragglers will 
ſoon hear the buz of the others, and rejoin 
them, and the ſooner it the room is made 
nearly dark. 
3 . All 
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All ſwarms, if the weather is fine, will be- 
gin to work as ſoon as hived; but if the 
two firſt days prove foul, it diſcourages 
them from labouring for ſeveral days, even 
it then it ſhould be fine. But in a long 
continuance of bad weather, they will per:/h, 
unleſs relieved by a timely feeding. 

The foregoing directions, it is preſumed, 
will be fully applicable to all other caſes 
that may ariſe, though attended with ſome 
variation. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 


I AM ſorry to declare, that I have met 
with no invention, among the many that have 
been publiſhed, or among the great num- 
ber of my own deviſing, for artificial ſwarm- 
ing, ADAPTED To COMMON USE, or that 
has been in general ſuccefsful. From ſo great 
a diſappointment, I am inclined to draw a 
concluſion, that as nature has implanted in 
bees a ſtrong propenfity to ſwarm, as a 
quality neceſſarily connected with the man- 
ner and ſeaſon; all our attempts, by force 
or allurements, ꝛ0 ęffect or prevent it, with a 
tolerable degree of timely advantage, muſt 
prove ineffectual. I propoſe the two fol- 
lowing methods, however; as, if not ſucceſs- 
ful, they will not be prejudicial to the ſtocks, 
may amuſe the curious, and be accompliſhed 
without much trouble. But they are inap- 
plicable io general practice. 


— 


By 


oo” N 
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By often looking through the windows of 
ſtoried boxes, in the ſwarming ſeaſon, soxE- 
TIMES a queen may be ſeen in one of the 
boxes. Lumediately ſhove a divider between 
the two boxes. Leave them about an hour : 
when if the bees of both boxes remain quiet, 
wait ſome time longer, and then repeat the 
inſpection, by intervals, two or three times, 


till the approach of night; and if they are 


ſtill in a quiet ſtate, introduce the other di- 
vider, and take the duplet to a diſtant ſta- 
tion. On the contrary, if the bees of either 
box have ſhowed ſigns of diſcontent, it is a 
token there is no queen in that which ſhows 
uneaſineſs; and therefore the divider muſt 


be withdrawn, till another favourable op- 


portunity offers, 

The SECOND METHOD is: In the ſwarm- 
ing ſeaſon, when the bees ſeem very nume- 
rous, and ſhow indications of ſwarming; 
ſhove a divider between a duplet in the 
morning, having before opened both doors ; 
and if the bees remain quiet and purſue their 
work, in both boxes, till the evening, pro- 
ceed with them as above. But if the bees 
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of either box are confuſed, take out the di- 

vider, and try your fortune another time. 
An artificial ſwarm may be made, by 

purchaſing one or more of ſecond. or third 


ſwarms of your neighbours, as they will be 


of little value to them, and therefore may 


be had cheap. Unite as many of them in one 


| hive, as are ſufficient to form a good ſwarm, by 


placing the feweſt in number to the moſt po- 
pulous; fuming them firſt to prevent quar- 
relling. But if ſuch ſhould mans; fumigate 


the duplet. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


OF WILD BEES IN WOODS, 


| IN February and March bees are very fre- 


quently numerous, on ſallows, oſiers, and 
other plants that afford farina, in woops ; 
which is a ſure token that their habitations 
are not far diſtant, They may be eaſily 
traced ; and having found them, mark the 
place or tree. Aged people, or children, 
may be ſet to watch their ſwarming, and 
they may be hived in the uſual manner, 
For whether in hollow trees, or any other 
habitation, bees equally caſt out ſwarms, as 
well as thoſe in hives. Having ſecured 
and carried away the ſwarms, in autumn re- 
pair to the ſame ſpot, and take the ſummer's 
produce, as directed under hiving. 

If this early attention has been neglected, 
make obſervation in woods on thoſe places 
which are moſt plentiful of bee-ilowers ; or, 
in very dry weather, of watering places, to 

I 3 which, 
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which, in ſuch ſeaſons, they will be obliged 
to reſort, If their abode is too far to be 
traced, diflolve ſome red or yellow oker in 
water, and, dipping ſome ſprigs therein, 
ſprinkle the begs therewith as they alight, 
Being thus marked, they will be eafily dif. 
tinguiſhed. For, by obſerving whether re- 
turns are ſooner or later, or whether in 
greater or leſſer numbers, a tolerable gueſs 
may be made; eſpecially after a little prac- 
tice. A perſon having a watch, may by it 
more accurately determine this point. A 
pocket compaſs will alſo be greatly aſſiſting 
to certify their courſe, which is always in a 
direct line to their habitation in their return 
home, WE 
If this method proves not ſucceſsful, take 
a joint of a large reed, or of kex; force a 
part of the pith out at one end, and do the 
like at the other, only leaving a ſmall parti- 
tion between the two hollows; cut a {mall ſlit 
over one of the hollows, put ſome honey made 
a little damp with ale in the hollow, and ftop 
the end with a cork, or paper; and if fire 
can conveniently be had, 'melt ſome wax on 
the tube, the ſmell of which will be waſted 
by 
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by the wind to a great diſtance, Place this 
joint near their haunts, and they will ſoon 
be allured to enter into the hollow. When 
about eight or ten have entered, ſtop the 
end with the finger; ſoon after let one of 
the bees out, purſue it as long as it is in 
ſight, and then let out another. If it con- 
tinues the ſame courſe, follow that alſo ; but 
if any take a different route, let another fly, 


and fo proceed till you find ſeveral take the 


ſame courſe, which will lead to their neſts. 

The bees that purſue other directions 
probably belong to other neſts, which may 
be diſcovered by the ſame proceſs as the 
_— 

If it be neceſſary to take the combs out 
directly, a pot of fuming pufs ſhould be in- 
troduced under them by a hole made on pur- 
poſe. During the fumigation forcibly ſtrike 
the tree. If the whole are not fallen from the 
combs, they will, however, be ſo lethargic 
as to give the operator but little annoyance, 
if he has on the bee-dreſs. The combs are 
to be taken out as whole as poſſible, and 
placed in an empty hive, and ſupported by 


as many ſpleets as are neceſſary, in the belt 
I 4 manner 
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manner the nature of the caſe will admit of. 
The ſtupefied bees which have fallen into 
the cavity of the tree, may be taken out by 
a ſpoon 'or ladle, and put to the combs in 
the hive; which had beſt be fet on a floor 
before the combs are put in, and then the 
bars and cover, and may be removed with- 
out much trouble or diſplacement. 

If puffs are not in readineſs, the ſmoke of 
dried cow dung, damp ſtraw, &c. may be 
uſed, which will be likely to force the bees. 
out; when, ſettling on ſome tree, &c, 
they may be hived, and, on being carried 
home, may be ſet over the hive of combs. 
If the neſts are taken during the ſwarm- 

ing ſeaſon, thoſe parts of the combs that have 
honey in them may be cut out, taking 
great care of thoſe with brood, which, with 
the empty ones, are to be placed in the hive, 
as well as can be in the ſame manner and 
at the fame diſtance as the bees do; and 
placing the bees in them, they will ſoon re- 
pair the damage, and furniſh the hive 
afreſh, | 
When the bees are eſteemed not worth 
preſerving, rags dipped in melted brimſtone, 
= and 
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and put under their neſts, will immediately 
ſuffocate them. 

Hives rubbed with honied ale, and "0 
poured into an old comb, and put under 
them, and placed on thoſe ſpots which bees 
much frequent, will be likely to allure 
ſwarms to ſettle therein, 

Having had no experience in what relates 
to this article, the above is given from re- 
ſpectable authority, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XV. 
SALVATION OF BEES. 


Many of my readers will be much 
ſurpriſed at the following declaration, viz. 
That the 8UFFOCATION of becs kept in 
common hives is not prejudicial to the intereſt 
of the owners. This aſſertion, I beg leave 
to ſtate, relates only to thoſe who keep bees 
in SINGLE HIVES, WITHOUT STORIFYING.. 
| Contrary to my former principles, preju- 
dices, and practice, and to the current opi- 
nion of writers, nothing leſs than a ſeries 
of ſtubborn fads could have effected my 
conviction and recantation. 

From theoretic deductions, to facts I ap-= 
peal;—to experiments, the juſtneſs of which 
the judicious aplator may be convinced of, 
by making proper obſervations, For thoſe 

who keep bees in boxes, with large windows, 
may perceive that in December and January 
very few bees are to be ſeen in the boxes 
that were e crowded 1 in Auguſt, Thoſe who 
| have 
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have ſtraw hives may, at that time, ſafely 
turn them upon their edge, and have a tole- 
rable view, to anſwer the above purpoſe. 
The diminution is ſo great, that the fulleſt 
hives or boxes are then reduced to about a 
QUART ! and this by the natural decreaſe of 
the aged bees, To certify this, I took the 
bees from ſeveral hives, and found them to 
meaſure as by the above ſtatement; the 
weaker ſtocks leſs in proportion. 

This reſult proves, that all the advantage 
obtained by ſaving the bees of sTocks 
TAKEN, and uniting ther to other ſtocks 
{the only eligible means of ſaving), is ulti- 
mately only the /a/vation of a quart. And 
as the queen muſt be killed by the hand, or 
by the ſtock bees to which they are to be 
united, they cannot poſſibly make any far- 
ther increaſe in the ſpring. 

The queſtion is then reduced to this iſſue: 
Whether the multitude of bees, united about 
Auguſt, will not conſume (though gradually 
diminiſhing) more honey before the ſpring 
gathering commences, than the quart left 
will compenſate by their labour? 

| 1 Beſides, 
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Beſides, -it is to be conſidered, that the 
eggs produced by the old queen of the ſtock, 
not being more than uſual, want not an 
unuſual number of workers to rear them ; 
a greater number may poſſibly be uſeleſs, 
or prejudicial by the increaſe of conſurap- 
tion. Nor do they contribute to the pro- 
duction of more early ſwarms ; for that 
depends on the early birth of princeſſes, 
in which the additional bees have no 
ſhare. 

The truth of the fact is further confirmed 
by experiments on ſtocks that have the bees 
of other hives united to them, but which 
proved neither more forward nor more pro- 
Auctive than ſingle ones hived in the com- 
mon way, not only of my own, but of 
neighbours. 

On the contrary, STORIED ſtocks, in the 
ſame ſeaſon, were abundantly more pro- 
ſperous, having provided themſelves with 
means ſufficient for their own proſperity, 
in a ſucceſſion of peace and plenty, and 
without the cruel neceſſity or trouble of ſuffo- 
cation by fire and brimſtone. 

8 From 
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From this declaration it by no means fol- 
lows, that the cd practice of ſuffocation can 
be juſtified ; but muſt be condemned as im- 
politic, and highly diſadvantageous ; for they 
muſt be very weak who purſue a plan of con- 
duet of ſmall profit, when a better is offered of 
double or treble advantage. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVI. 
BEE GLASSES, 


| Tur molt convenient ſhape to ſet over 
bees, ſhould be ſimilar to thoſe: of pl. 2. 
fig. 1; that is, perpendiculat to the circular 
top, or ſtraight dome, 

Four are deſigned for a box, one at each 
corner; and one in the middle which is to 
hold 7wws quarts; the others, only one quart 
each, | 22 

That of the centre ſhould be in two parts; 
the lower part to be open at both ends; the 
upper diviſion of the glaſs to be circular at 
top. There muſt be a thin circular piece 
of wood, of proper dimenſions, to lay over 
the top of the under glaſs, to ſupport it 
when ſet over, and in it three apertures, 
cut out from the middle, by which the bees 
are to aſcend into the upper half of the 
glaſs. 

It will be neceſſary to have an ADAPTER; 
or board of the ſize of the top of the box, 
on which the glaſſes are to be ſet. Apertures 

5 are 
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are to be made in it, to correſpond with 
thoſe on the hive-top, but to be limited in 
length, and not to exceed the width of the 
glaſſes, as pl. 2. fig. 3. 

Inſtead of fticks to ſupport the empty 
combs, STAGES ſeem preferable. Three flips 
of wood, an inch and a half wide, and of 
a length to ſuit the bottom of the glaſſes: 
{mall holes are to be made near their edges, 
to receive long pegs, or flight ſticks, about 
three or four inches long, and thus form 
ages wherein to fix the empty combs. 
The bottom edges, and ends of the ſtages 
muſt be round, or bevelled off, and the ends 
of the pegs are to be cut ſmooth with the 
ſurface, to prevent any impediment to the 
entrance of the divider. The ſmall glaſſes 
require two ſuch ſtages; the larger central, 
three, in each diviſion ; and to be placed ſo 
as not to obſtru the apertures of the box 
dy which the bees mult aſcend into the 
glaſſes. | 


OBSERVATIONS. 


When the glaſſes are filled with combs, 
the edges are to be cut through with a thin 
knife, 
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| knife, eloſe to the glaſs; and a ſtiff wire; bent 
like an L, with its ſhort end made flat and 
ſharp, is to be introduced between the combs, 


Give it a twiſt, to turn the flat end, ſo 


as to ſeparate the upper part of the combs 
from the top of the glaſs. The glaſs of two 
parts is intended for the conveniency of 
taking the upper part off when full, and to 
be ſucceeded by placing another. All 


glaſſes are difficult to crawl up by the bees, 


occaſioning extraordinary labour, In ſmall 
glaſſes eſpecially, the crowds entering 
with their load, after much ſtruggling 
find it not wanted there, nor perhaps in 
feveral others; and after all this toil are ob- 
liged to deſcend with it into the hive. For 
this reaſon, I haveadviſed none under aquart. 
But to thoſe who are not anxious about 
quantity, fmall glaſſes to their own taſte will 
be more pleaſing, The greater the number 
of glaſſes, or their magnitude, the greater 


ſhould be the proportion of bees to fill them; 
or the box will contain moſtly brood, and 


very little honey. An addition of a good 
ſwarm or two is, in that caſe, neceſſary. 


Thoſe who have large globular glaſſes may 


have 
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have them cut in two (by the glaſs-cutters), 
and have a diviſion board adapted to the 
under half, as directed for a central glaſs, 

It may be thought that, by the uſe of 
glaſſes, the queen might be often diſcovered: 
but the reverſe is true ; ſhe very ſeldom vi- 
ſits them, having no buſineſs there, brood 
hardly ever being found therein. Once 1 
had ſome in a large globular glaſs, owing to 
want of room in the box below. The drones 
often aſcend in the glaſſes to repoſe them- 
ſelves. Glaſſes do not prevent ſwarming, 


for I have had ſwarms riſe, even after they 
were half filled. 


MANAGEMENT. 


To place glafſes over a box, ſet them as 
in pl. 2. fig. 1. properly upon the adapter; 
ſlide the divider under the cover of the box, 
and ſet the adapter and glaſſes on the divider; 
then holding it ſteady with the left hand, 
withdraw the divider by the right. Then 
cover the whole with a dark-coloured cloth. 
It is proper to omit inſpecting them for 
two or three days. Any chaſms that may 

| AE: - happen 
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happen by the glaſſes not fitting cloſe, or 
by not being wide enough for the openings, 
may be covered by ſlips of bohea tea-cheſt 
lead. 

Glaſſes may be ſet on ſtraw hives, by hav- 
ing a circular adapter ſet over, as before 
mentioned ; only be careful that the glaſſes 
do not ſtand too near the edges, ſo as to 
prevent the body of a ſtraw hive from ſur- 
rounding them, or the ſtraw cover from be- 
ing laid over, and which may be removed 
at pleaſure for inſpection. 

No glafſes ought to be ſet over ſtocks, 
until a duplet is about half full, leſt the 
after-ſeaſon ſhould prove unfavourable for 
ſtoring the boxes. No glaſſes ſhould be ſet 
over weak flocks. About the tenth of July 
glaſſes ſhould be taken off; but if duplets 
are well furniſhed, they may be ſafely ad- 
mitted ſo long as the bees continue to place 
honey therein. In caſe the bees of a duplet 


lie out, take the glaſſes off, and mii lhe 


ſtock on a nadir. 
In bad ſeaſons, glaſſes cannot bi filled 
without too much impoveriſhing the ſtock; 
probably to their utter ruin. 


4 - In 
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Ia four or five days of bad weather, the 
bees will feaſt on the honey of the glaſſes ; 
to prevent which, take them off. But they 
muſt not be put on again, on a favourable 
change; for they will take the reſt of the 
honey ; although, when-done, they will re- 
fill them. Therefore put on freſh glaſſes, 
with empty combs. | | 
The glaſſes ſhould be taken off as faſt as 
filled, and replaced by empty ones, or the 

openings covered with tea-cheſt lead. 

Two ſlips of double , each about half 
an inch wider than the bottom of the largeſt 
glaſs, are neceſſary to take the glaſſes off by. 
Slide one under the glaſs to be ſeparated, 
and the other under the firſt ; then with- 
draw the upper tin, with the glaſs there- 
on, while the other is kept cloſe and ſteady 
in its place, till an empty one is ſet on. The 
glaſs taken off is to be conveyed to a dark- 
ened room; and turning it on its fide, to- 
wards the light, the bees will fly directly 
thereto, and ſoon quit the glaſs. If they do 
not, tapping on the fides with the hand, or 
blowing with a pair of bellows, will make 
them ſoon relinquiſh it. Small glaſſes are 

K 2 . to 
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to be taken off in the ſame way; but by 
taking them to three or four yards diſtance, 
and tapping with the fingers on their ſides, 
with the bottom upwards, and gradually 
walking on, the bees will eſcape without 
anger or danger. Or they way be laid on 
their ſides on the ground, and the bees will 
quit leiſurely of themſelves. | 
Theſe opcrations will be rather an amuſe- 
ment, than acts attended with fear, when a 
little practice has made them familiar, 
Spare virgin combs ſhould annually be 
reſerved for decoys to the glaſſes. They 
| ſhould be kept in cloſe boxes, or drawers, in 
a dry room, wrapped in papers, that neither 
duſt nor the avav-moth may injure them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


DEPRIVATION, OR THE TAKING UP OF HIVES 
OF HONEY. 


Drrglvariox is either partial or ge- 


neral: the PARTIAL is that of taking hives 


or boxes as ſoon as they are judged to be 
full, When a ſtock has been ſo proſpe— 
rous as to have the TRIPLET full, it muſt be 
then taken off, and another triplet ſet in its 
place ; but the duplet muſt remain, while 
a_ continued ſeparation of triplets may be 
made as often as they become filled. 

To know when ſtraw hives are nearly 
filled, ſtrike round the body, and if it 
feel hollow, and a ſmall buz be heard, it 1s 
a ſign of their not being near full ; but if it 
feel ſolid, and dead to the ſtrokes, and a 
great buz of ſome continuance follow, it in- 
dicates its fulneſs. 

Through the windows of boxes this may 
be diſcovered at ſight. 

Triplets are to be taken ſo long as the 
ſeaſon and weather are favourable for pro- 

7 K 3 ducing 
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ducing honey ; -otherwiſe the ſtock muſt be 
raiſed on a nadir. Place the hive taken, a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſtock ; and 
if in two or three hours the bees remain 
quiet, there is a preſumption of its having a 
queen, or brood, and it muſt be ſet on again, 
But when all the three hives appear crowd- 


ed with bees, ſo as to want more room, ſet 


the hive that was taken, with its door as near 
as can be to the ſtock door, ſo as not to ob- 
ſtrut it; laying a ſlip of wood as a bridge 
from one to the other: and place'an empty 
triplet on the ſtock. The hive being placed 
thus near to the ſtock, with its floor touch- 
ing, will be eſteemed till as one family, and 
the brood reared as ſuch ; and in about three 
weeks may be taken away. The brood in 
that time will be matured, and the cells filled 
with honey. 

But in the interim, if an unuſual crowd 
or diſturbance, or crumbs of wax, are ſeen 
at the door, it is a token that the ſtock bees, 
or ſome others, have begun to pillage. Ob- 
ſerving this, take it directly to a dark room, 
and cover it up for a few hours: if then the 
bees are quietly eſcaping, let it remain till 

morning, 
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morning, and then fume it, whatever be the 
ſtate of the bees. Ir 
But if, after the triplet has been taken, the 


ſtock is in confuſion, it is a ſign that the 


queen was therein (though this ſeldom hap- 
pens), and it muſt be replaced. This cavu- 
TION is particularly neceſſary to be obſerved, 
in reſpect of all hives when taken; as ſome- 
time a young queen may reſide in one hive, 
and the old one in another; or the old 
queen may be in it herſelf, This is often 
the caſe with duplets which have farina and 
brood; and that even though the upper 
door had been timely ſhut. Generally, when 
a nadir is half full of combs, and the door of 
the upper hive has been kept ſhut, the queen 
begins to lay her eggs in the nadir; there- 
fore, in about three weeks after, the brood 
in the ſuperior hive will have been hatched, 
and the cells filled with honey, and proper 
for taking. No DUPLET is to be ſeparated 
in autumn, unleſs the hive left, in all ap- 
pearance, is quite full; then that which 
ſeems moſt likely 0 to have the queen may 
be taken ; but if this cannot be determined, 
it is moſt eligible to let S ſtand. The bees 

K 4 will 
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will not be the worſe for having more food 
than is neceſſary (if kept warm in winter); 
but may periſh by having too little, which 
may happen in a protracted bad ſpring. 
Bees will not quit a hive that has brood, 
whether upper or under, without fuming or 
driving. The following day after a hive 
has been ſeparated, if farina has been car- 
ried in, it ſhews all is well; but if not, 
return the hive that fails to the ſtock again, 

When it happens that a /*parated hive has 
a queen, and is well ſtored, it may be kept, if 
ſuch an increaſe is wanted ; provided the 
ſock left has alſo a queen. But if, unfor- 
' tunately, the ſtock queen has been killed in 
the operation, reſtore the hive taken, to its 
family, 

The BRocD COMBs of hives taken, ſhould 
be handled with great tenderneſs and cir- 
cumſpection, that none may be damaged or 
cruſhed. Rather cut into the honey cells 
than into the brood; and let them be kept 
warm, until they are ſet over a ſtock. Place 
them in an empty hive reverſed, without 
its cover; the combs to be diſpoſed ſo as 
to touch each other as little as poſſible, 


by 
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by placing ſlips of wood, Falk an inch in 
thickneſs, between, to give ſufficient ſpace 
for the young to be excluded, and for the 
paſſage of the bees to nouriſh them, At 
night ſet them over the ſtock they came 
from, or ſome other that needs recruit- 
ing. 

Deprivation ſhould always be done in the 
evening, as ſoon as the bees are retired to 
reſt; that there may be ſufficient light ewe 
ſurely to perform the operation, 

The GENERAL TIME OF DEPRIVATION, 
or TAKING UP OF STOCKS, varies in dif- 
ferent counties, according to their different 
temperatures; but about the latter end of 
Auguſt is the uſual ſeaſon. 

Bees kept in ſingle hives ought to be taken 
when honey-gathering begins to ceaſe. This 
may be known by a diminution of activity 
in the bees (if not from bad weather) ; for, 
when this happens, they begin to feed on 
the hive honey, beginning with the un- 
ſealed or exterior cells firſt, Therefore, 
the langer they are permitted to ſtand, the 
leſs honey there will be in the hive, when 
taken ; and that in proportion to the num- 


ber 
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ber of bees it contains; which at that time 
conſume a great deal in a little time, and 
_ conſequently prove an abſolute /o/5. This 
is meant of ſtocks taken the common way to 
be defiroyed. What hive honey they have 
eaten can be of no profit, when the bees 
themſelves are ſoon to be killed. 

But this is not the caſe in the sToRY 
METHOD, the bees of which are always 
ſaved ; and therefore no-di/advantage can 
ariſe from their ſtanding, For if a duplet 
that has ſtood be taken after having eaten 
a good part of the honey, it has ſaved a like 
quantity. of the ſtock's, which they would 
have conſumed, had they ſtaid on. | 

At the uſual ſeaſon of deprivation there 
18 generally much brood, whoſe preſerva- 
tion is of much importance : for, coming 
INTO BIRTH ſo late in the ſeaſon, they will 
furvive through the next /ummer, till the ho- 
ney harveſt terminates. This brood, thus pre- 
© ſerved, is of more worth than twenty times the 
number of promiſcuous bees, taken from a flock, 
and mcorporated with another; even if the 
ſtock ſhould proſper, which is very doubt- 


ful, as experience verifies, 
| A It 
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It is ſurpriſing, that the ſalvation of the 
brood has never been noticed ; although 
every one, on taking combs out at this ſea- 
ſon, might have obſerved brood therein, in 
their ſeveral ſtages of maggots, or nymphs, 
and often of eggs. Regardleſs thereof, they 
are maſhed indiſcriminately with the honey- 
combs ; thus greatly injuring its quality by 
ſuch ill- judged conduct. 

In the floried method, inſtead of the gene- 
ral deprivation of duplets in Auguſt, I appre- 
hend, for the reaſons above aſſigned, it will 
be eligible to defer it to the latter END os 
SEPTEMBER, or the beginning of Octo- 
ber; or till the weather is too cool for the 
bees to work much out; by which time all 
or moſt of the brood will have been ma- 
tured, and have left their cells, without the 
riſk of deſtroying any of them: beſides the 
advantage of performing the operation with 
more eaſe, ſafety, and ſatisfaction; as at 
that time, from having neither brood nor 
princeſs, the bees will quit the duplet, when 
ſeparated, in a few hours, of themſelves, 
without fuming. 

In wet and cold ſeaſons, honey-gathering 

18 
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is very ſcanty ; a circumſtance which leaves 
numerous vacant cells for the rearing brood, 
and thereby renders deprivation much later 
than uſual. For the hives may feel heavy, 
but it will not be from honey, but moſtly 
from farina and brood {eſpecially if the ſtock 
is of two years ſtanding) ; which may lead 
the apiator into a fatal error, as thinking the 
ſtock rich, though in fact it may be very 
poor, and die of famine in the ſpring. Stocks 
left double are not liable to this caſualty. 

To JUDGE OF THE WEIGHT AND CON- 
DIT1ON of a ſtock fit for ſtanding, beſides 
the direction given before in this chapter, 
lift the ſtock a little up: if it feels of a due 
weight, that is, about twenty pounds exclu- 
| tive of the hive, it may be ſafely concluded 
as fit to keep. 
It will be uſeful on ſeveral occaſions to 
number and weigh the hives and floors, be- 
fore the bees are put in. By this means, 
any evening, by ſtopping the hive door, 
they may be readily weighed, without any 
diſturbance to the bees. 

If any of the ſtocks remain 7reb/ed till 
Auguſt, take away the moſt empty ; for it 

18 
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is adviſeable, that the ſtocks, in general, be 
reduced to duplets at this period. Thoſe 
that have but few combs, are obviouſly to 
be taken. In a cold evening or morning, 
an aſſiſtant may lift the hive high enough 
up, to permit the apiator to look underneath, 
which he may do with little danger, or diſ- 
turbance to the bees. The doors of all 
duplets that ſeem moſt vacant ſhould be 
ſhur. | 

All flocks in common hives, that are light, 
ſhould be taken; and none kept, unleſs 
about twenty pounds weight. Weak ſtocks 
ſeldom ſurvive the next ſpring ; but, if by 
chance they do, turn to little account, not 
adequate to the trouble and expence of feed- 
ing. One ſtrong ſlacł will be more produce 
tive than four weak ones. Nevertheleſs, 
in extraordinary ſituations and ſeaſons, they 
may yield tolerably well. 

In favourable ſeaſons three hives have 
been taken off, each yielding twenty pounds 
of combs, though in a ſituation that was but 
middling. | 

Two or three caſts joined together, have 
aczumulated honey very rapidly ; while 

0 | their 
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their feeble neighbours, having few collec- 
tors, loſt that ſhort but precious opportunity. 

It is beſt to SEPARATE boxes about ten in 
the morning, when the greateſt number of 
bees are out; as it can be done with more 
eaſe and ſecurity than in ſtraw hives. 

In ſmall apiaries, the divider had better 
be ſhoved under a hive the night before, and 
then the bees will be ſo little diſturbed as 
hardly to reſent it. 

When bees are terrified by the ä 
of deprivation, or other violence, they be- 
come regardleſs of their queen, till the panic 

has ſubſided. At the ſeaſon of deprivation, 
the light ſtocks had better be incorporated, 
three or four, at diſcretion, in a hive, and 
proportionally furniſhed with honey. 
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„HRA 
or PASTURAGE, OR BEE-FLOWERS. 


A PLENTIFUL aſſortment of bee- flowers 


is a conſideration that requires attention, if 
we deſign to favour an ample production of 
honey. The nearer the paſturage is to the 
apiary, the more journies the bees can make 
in a day, and -conſequently the ſooner they 
will be able to fill their hives, 

The PRODUCT from a /arge ſupply, but 
at a ſmall alſtance, and in a temperate fituation, 
even with the common management, will be 
ſuperior to that of the moſt ſkilful in a bad 
one. On the contrary, with bad manage- 
ment, and with ſcanty paſturagè, and indif- 
ferent ſituation, a very 7; fling profit can be 
expected, 

BRITAIN in general is but thinly ſtocked 
with bees. Few farmers in compariſon 
eſteem them worth their notice ; it is from 
| | the 
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the attention of coTTAGERS we derive 
the chief ſupply of honey and wax. It will 
be readily admitted, that a large number of 
| Rocks kept within a ſinall circuit and in a 
bad fituation, will be prejudicial to Zhat 


circuit, as being more than can be ſupported - 


in affluence; and will neceſſarily impoveriſh 


each other. The ſtate of any particular 
ſituation may be known by the general pro- 


duct for ſeveral years together, and not 
from one or two years only; but more cer- 
tainly from what a very good ſeaſon will 
produce, which may be accounted as a 
ſtandard. 

But there are many filuations capable of 
feeding a much larger number of ſtocks 
than are to be found on them. However, 
if the generality of farmers and cottagers 
individually would keep a few ſtocks, nearly 
all the honey and wax this country could 
produce might be collected. This would not 
only benefit individuals, but might alſo be 
of real national utility. 

In many counties, cottagers' wages are 


400 low to enable them ever to purchaſe a a 


ſwarm or ſtock of bees, eſpecially if they 
| | have 
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have families. It is a prudent and com- 
mendable method they have here, of giving 
credit for a ſwarm, to be compenſated for 
by the irt good one that it yields the next 
year, and about a quart of honey for intereſt. 
I hope this practice will become GENERAL, 
among theſe induſtrious and uſeful people. 
I flatter myſelf that the well-known benc- 
volence of the BRITISH GENTRY will in- 
duce them to aſſign ſonie part of their in- 
fluence to ptomote it. 

Large HEATHS AND COMMONS, ſur⸗ 
rounded with woods, are noted for being 
abundantly productive: the firf# abound- 
ing with wild thyme, and various other 
flowers untouched by the ſcythe ; and the 
other with a profuſion of farina and honey- 
dews. Heath and broom are very ſer- 
viceable, as continuing long and late in 
bloom. 

It is remarkable that the domeſtic bees 
are very nice in their ſelections, and do not 
rove from one ſort of flowers to thoſe of 
another, indiſcriminately. They are li- 
mited to a few kinds. Thoſe of the moſt 


gaudy colours, and which afford the moſt 
L reſplendent 
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reſplendent ſhow, and agreeable odours, are 
moſtly neglected by them, as hyacinths, jaſ- 
mines, rofes, honey-fuckles, &c. while very 


ſmall flowers, or thoſe of little note, are 


to them plentiful ſources of nectareous 
tweets. 


A Lift of Bee Flowers. 


Winter aconite, laurnſtinus, hazel, ſnow- 
drops, crocus®, ſallows, ofiers**, primroſes, 
Hepaticas, violets, ſtandard almonds, fingle 
wall-flowers*, onion, gooſeberry, apricot 
and ether fruit trees, laurel, turnips*, al} 
the ſpecies of braſſica, or cabbage*, dwarf- 
almonds, yoſemary*, ſtrawberry, tulip, 
 white-thorn, heath, gorſe, ſtar of Beth- 
lehem, borage®, viper's bugloſs*, raſberry*®, 
laburnum, tacamahacca®, columbine, bar- 
berry, bean, yellow lupine, fyringa, ſweet- 
brier, maſtard, tares, white clover*®, cu- 
eumbers, greek, valerian, ſenna, French wil- 
lows, holly-hock, ſerpyllia or creeping le- 
mon thyme**, capers, white poppies?, 
mignonette®*, blackberries, kme: tree“, 
cheſaut, mallows, hyſſop, teazle, buck- 
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wheat, naſturtium, yellow vetches, ſaint- 
foin, alders, ſcabious, ſun-flower, broom, 
Michaelmas daiſies, winter ſavory, Jacob's 
beard, purple houſe-leck, tree-ivy ; and a 
few others cf leſs note. 

Thoſe marked with * are ſuch as pro- 
duce the greateſt quantity of honey, or fa- 


rina; and thoſe with *, ſuch as yield 


the fine// honey. Some of them afford both 
honey and farina, They are ranked nearly 
in the order they blow. 

Bees are moſt fond of ſpots where large 
quantities of their favourite flowers are to be 
found together. Fields of buck- wheat, or 
WHITE CLOVER, will be thronged with bees 
buzzing their joys, ſo as to be heard at a 
great diſtance ; while plants that afford 
finer honey, but ſcattered here and there, 
will be neglected. When ſeveral ſorts of 
honey flwers grow near each other, they 
will only collect at. from thoſe that fur- 
niſh the beſt honey. For inſtance, if ſeveral 
ſpecies of thyme are planted together, they 
will prefer the creeping lemon thyme only, 
as long as its flowers laſt. In ſeaſons of 


fearcity, they are obliged to take up with 


L 2 ſpecies 
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ſpecies of a very inferior quality, and ſuch 
as they would deſpiſe at another time. 
- Beſides the acquiſition of honey, FAR!NA 
1s of great importance to make bees flourith. 
It is the dig or flour found on the flaming 
of flowers, and which contains much eſſen- 
tial oil, viſible to the naked eye on holly- 
hocks. This precious concrete ſubſtance 
the bees collect in little balls, on their hind 
legs, or by the hair of their bodies. The 
balls, on their return home, are ſtruck off 
from their legs, in its crude ſtate or by 
biting it off piecemeal, and are depoſited in 
; their cells ; other bees often aſſiſting. Pro- 
bably the farina of different colours may be 
alſo as different in quality. 

Its usE is parti to feed themſelves, and 
partly to nouriſh the young. That gathered 


in ſummer 1s immediately ſwallowed, and 


by their digeſtive faculties converted ei- 
ther into ſoad, or wax wherewith to form 
the combs, and which is diſcharged at their 
mouths in a % ſtate ; ſo well adapted is it 
to its intended purpoſe. Therefore, when a 
ſwarm is newly hived, little or no farina is 
ſeen to be carried in; and a proof of this 
"= | may 
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may be Had, by an attentive obſervation to 
boxes. 3 
Wax is alſo drawn by the bees from the 
reſinous and balſamic juices of trees; the 
purer ſort from the leaves, and imported 
under the folds of their bellies. The bees that 
have the good fortune to acquire this pre- 
cious article, on their arrival in the hive 
ſhake themſelves very much, as though they 
had a difhculty to diſengage it ; and yet are 
impatient that others ſhould do it for them, 
Tar and paint they will likewiſe load them- 
ſelves with, much to their prejudice, TA- 
CAMAHACCA yields reſin ſo abundantly, 
that the bees are very profuſe of it, daubing 
the box windows ſo much therewith as 
ſcarcely to be ſeen through. Combs made 
with it are coarſe and clumſy. On the con- 
trary, thoſe made from white clover, or 
white poppies, are white aad elegant, 
Wax FROM AFRICA is chiefly drawn 
from reſins of the nature of turpentine 
ſubſtances, and for that reaſon bears a leſs 
price than Britiſh, which is chiefly from 
flowers. 
Sallows furniſh a larger quantity of fa- 
L 2: rina 
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rina than moſt other plants, and that as 
early as the bees have occaſion for it. Roſe- 
mary is the firſt aromatic plant that blows ; 
it grows wild in ſome parts of France, and 
is the cauſe of that ſuperiority for which 
the Narbonne honey is eſteemed. Mi- 
gnonette yields good honey, and is valuable 
for its long continuance in bloom, even till 


November, Beds of it near an apiary will 


be of advantage, as will edgings of creep- 
ing lemon thyme along the borders of the 
garden. Single wall flowers in plenty will 
be ſerviceable, 1.1tME TREEs are not to be 
neglected about apiaries, ſerving in a double 
capacity by their flowers, and by their ue 
which are frequently covered with honey- 
dews. | 
Neither cans nor ORCHARD TREES af. 

ford any great quantity of honey ; as may 


be obferved by the ſtocks in- Herefordſhire, 


which, though abounding in orchards, is not 
more productive in honey than other 
counties. In contraſt to this, the borders of 
Cambridgeſhire and Hertfordſhire, and part 
of Hampſhire, abounding with large heaths, 
cammons, and woods, are much more pro- 

| | ductive 
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ductive than any other part of the kingdom. 
Farmers there have been known to keep 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
ſocks of bces. 

Viper s buglols is a plant much like bo- 
rage, * It is a very troubleſome weed in 
corn, among which it is found in many 
places in great plenty; and is {ure to make 
rich hives ; it has a biennial root, delights 
in chalky or dry foils, and will grow on 
old walls. | 

BUT BORAGE 1S THE KING of bee- 
flowers; it is annual, and blows all the 
ſummer, till the froſt cuts it off. It affords 
honey, even in cold and ſhowery weather, 
when other flowers do not, owing to the 
flowers being pendulous. The ſeeds drop, 
and ſow themſelyes ; the honey from it is 
fine. 

To find the quality of the honey from 
any particular ſpecies of flowers, if they are 
in conſiderahle quantity, ſet ſmall glaſſes 
over a ſtack at the time of their flawering, 
and they will chiefly be filled with honey 
of the predominant flavour, 

Lavender and balm, though fine aro- 

L 4 matics, 
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matics, yield little or no honey in our cli- 
mate ; though they do in warmer countries, 
In ours, where wet and cold ſo often oc- 
cur, the changes are ſo ſudden (but gene- 

rally not in all countiesalike at the ſame time) 
as to affect the flowers in the difference of 
their products, ſuiting one ſort, and not an- 
other. Lavender is a particular inſtance, 
which is very abundant, and yields a large 
quantity of honey late, when moſt den 
have done. ; 

VERY DRY SUMMERS are as unfavour- 
able, in cauſing the flowers to fade and die 


too ſpeedily to yield much honey. Furze 


or gorſe, in many parts of Britain, the bees 
collect from; yet, in the vicinity of Pem- 
broke, I have obſerved it to be entirely ne- 
glected by them: whereas, the quantity 
here is ſo large in the hedges and fields, 
that the product of honey would be very 
great. Rape 1s very beneficial to bees, as 
alſo turnip, and, as it is later in bloom, will 
be ſerviceable when tho other is gone. 

- Some flowers, it is probable, contain at 
once all the honey they can furniſh, and, 
when deprived of that, yield no more, 
though 
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tough continuing in bloom much longer. 
As for inſtance, white clover. I have ſeen 
ſields of it covered with bees; but in two 
or three days they had not a ſingle bee on 
them, although continuing in bloom, and 
the weather equally favourable. | 

In very ſcanty ſeaſons of honey-gather- 
ing, bees have been obſerved to feed on 
mellow gooſeberries, and ripe ſaccharine 


pears; but I believe none was carried in for 


ſore. 

Bees do not fly to ſo great a diſtance as 
has been imagined for paſturage. The 
hotter the weather, and greater the profu- 
ſion of flowers to be found on one ſpot, 
the farther they will be allured to fly, and 
paſture thereon ; perhaps a mile, or a mile 
and a half; but generally, it is moſt pro- 
bable, they do not exceed half a mile. When 
it is cool and windy, though they are ſhort 
of proviſions, they will periſh rather than fly 
beyond that diſtance, Inſtances of this 
I have ſeen in ſtocks in that condition, ſitu- 


| ated in a large garden; which, on being 


removed to the ſide of a large common, not 
| a mile 
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a mile diſtant, preſently reſumed their la- 
bours with vigour, and proſpered. 

WHERE LAND IS VERY CHEAP, it ſeems 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it might be culli- 
vated with ſome of the moſt productive of 
bee-flowers ; ſuch as white clover to ſtand 
and ſeed, rape, muſtard, borage, viper's bu- 
gloſs, ſtrawberries, raſberries, or buck-wheat; 
marſhy wet ſoils, with fallows, oſiers, or 
lime-trees, which would be likely to prove 
of more conſiderable advantage for eſtabliſh- 
ing a productive aptary, than to Jet ſuch 
lands remain covered only with four gras, 
ruſhes, furze, and briers, and ſuch like an- 
profitable vegetables. Perhaps many perſons 
will find their account in removing their 
ſtocks of bees to fields of clover, buck- 
wheat, turnips, muſtard, or heath, accord- 
ing as the flowers are earlier or later than 
thoſe of their awn ſituation. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


OF HONEY DEWS, 


Hoxey dew has in general been er- 
roneouſly ſuppoſed to be a dew that falls 
indiſcriminately on all plants alike; whereas 
the true honey dew is an EXUDATION from 
the leaves of a few ſpecies only, and that 
at a time when other dews do not exiſt. 
The trees and plants on which it is found, 
ate the oak, maple, ſycamore, lime, hazel, 
and blackberry; and ſometimes, though 
very ſeldom, on cherry trees and currant 
buſhes. 

Its lime of appearance is about ten or 
eieven o'clock in the morning, and its du- 
ration about four or five hours, according 
as the ſultry heat which produces it con- 
tinues. Sometimes it is found as early as 

ſeven o'clock, and though the ſun does not 
ſhine out, if the preceding day and night 
have been fultry; or when the ſun's rays 

are 
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are reflected from clouds. It is not always 
found in the ſeveral ſpecies at one time, 
| perhaps only on one in particular. 

This ſubſtance 1s as tranſparent and as 
ſweet as honey; in fact, it is honey. At 
times it reſembles little globules ; but more 
often appears on the leaves like a ſyrup, and 
moſtly in the old ones, 

The SEASON of its uſual appearance is 
from the middle of June to the middle of 
July ; but varies in different counties, and 
according as the weather is more or leſs fa- 
vourable. In ſome years there is none at all, 
In general, when fruit is backward, ſo are 
honey dews ; even ſo late as harveſt, There 
have been inſtances of honey dews zo 
months later than the uſual time, owing to 
the wetneſs of the ſummer, and then but ſmall 
in quantity. The ſtocks, when taken, were 
light, and thoſe left moſtly died of famine in 
the winter; except in the HEATH COUN- 
TRIES, which blowing late, furniſhed honey 
that was but very ordinary, and barely ade- 
quate to their winter's wants, 

When a honey dew is produced, the ac- 
tivity of the bees is violent and unremitting : 
5 they 
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they almoſt deſert the hive to import it; 
knowing its time of continuance to be of 
ſhort duration, and that on the weather 
ſuddenly changing it is entirely over. 

While the trees are charged with it, the 
bees are as /2ug/ ſwarming therein, buzzing 
their joys in loud acclamations. But wo 
and ſmart to thoſe who obſtruct their ſwift 
deſcent to their hives ! 

More honey will be collected in one 
week from dews, than in many from flowers. 
It is obvious, therefore, how great muft be 
the advantage of theſe kind of trees in the vi- 
cinity, and from the ffory method, by which 
the bees may (with care) never be at a loſs 
for enlargement to beſtow the treaſure in. 
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CHAP. XX, 


DISEASES OF BEES. 


Corp, foggy, damp weather, in the 
winter, is very often fatal to bees: for then 
having no exerciſe they become ſubje& to 
a purging, by which they are ſoon reduced 
very weak; and cluſtering together in a 
body ſoil each other, and thus contami- 
nate the whole. The ſigns of this diſeaſe are 
ſmall crumbs of wax about the door, or on 
the floor, with many dead bees, and much 
filth caked together, and, if of ſome time 
| ſanding, mouldy, often concealing deſtrue- 
tive wax-moths, &c. If the bees do not 
fly out, and appear as active as other ſtocks, 
it is a ſymptom that they are either dead or 
flarving. In Hertfordſhire 1 had many 
ſtocks affected; but in Pembrokeſhire I 
never had one diſeaſed ; owing, I ſuppoſe, 
| | to 
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to the ſtrong and frequent ventilation of 
86A AIR, to which my ſituation is expoſed, 
keeping the atmoſphere always pure. 

The diſeaſed ſtocks are to be taken, as 
ſoon as diſcovered, into a warm room. 
Bruſh away the foulneſs from the edges of 
the combs, cutting out the parts that are 
mouldy or black : ſet the hive at a moderate 
diſtance from the fire, which will revive the 
bees that are feeble, or torpid: as ſoon as 
they begin to move, paſs among them a 
few drops of honied ale; tie a ſlight cloth 
over the hive, that none may crawl out, and 
let it remain three or four hours, purify 
the damp and foul exhalations. When the 
bees are pretty well recovered, give them a 
trough of honied ale in which the leaves of 
roſemary have been infuſed, and ſet the hive 
on a clean floor. Contract the door, ſo as to 
admit a little of the warm air. Let them 
remain till next day. If then the bees are 
few, or are ſtill weakly, cover a dry floor 
with aſhes, place on that a little hay, or 
Araw, and ſet the hive therein, conveying 
it to its uſual ſtand, Cover it well with 
raw, bags, &c. and notice occaſionally 

whether 
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whether their condition may require futther 
feeding; which ſhould be given daily, if 


the hive ĩs not ſufficiently ſtored with honey 


and farina. | 
When bees fall motionleſs to the bottom 


of the hive, it indicates that they are chilled 
with cold, or in a ſtarving condition. To 
prevent a further deſtruction, treat them as 
above, or ſet them to a plentiful ſtocx. 
Bees often fly in a deſultory manner 
about the hives, bee-houſes or dwelling 
houſe, in the ſpring, with lamenting tones, 
as though wanting ſomething: that /ome- 
thing is food; for they are almoſt famiſhed. 
By obſerving which of the ſtocks has an 
unuſual crowd at their door, the diſtreſſed 
hive may be diſcovered. A freſh, dry and 
warm floor muſt be given them; and they 
muſt be immediately fed: the dior of a day 
may be a day too late. 
| When ſtocks appear to be LIGHT, a daily 
feeding is indiſpenſable, till a certainty of 
honey-gathering has commenced. Or a 
| hive or box may be cut down to five inches, 
and filled with combs of honey, properly 


Placed, which may laſt them a long while. 
| 1 


The MORE BEES a hive contains, the 
greater their warmth, which cauſes them 
the ſooner to become active in the ſpring ; 
and accelerates the breeding of the queen, 
and the production of young. But the 
* quicker alſo will the honey be exhauſted, 

And this is the reaſon why ſo many flocks 
periſh m the ſpring, when leaſt thought of; 
if they were ſcantily flored. This conſider- 
ation ſhould operate as a ſtrong inducement 
to keep NONE but rich ſtocks. 

A DEGREE OF COLD that ſhall throw the 
few bees of a weak ſtock into a ufeful le- 
thargy, will not have that effe& on one that 
is populous, On this principle the weak ſtock 
will ſurvive; while the populous one pe- 
riſhes, by conſuming all the honey by the 
increaſe of numbers; admitting both to 
have an equality of honey. 

When bees in cold weather diſengage 
themſelves from the body or cluſter that is 
in the hives, or fly out, they are _— 
chilled to death. 

Theſe inſeQs ſuffer more through the 1n- 


ſtability of our climate, in its frequent and 
M ſudden 
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ſudden tranſitions, than from a long conti- 
nuance of froſt, The milder the winter and 
ſpring have been, the ſooner their ſtore is ex- 
hauſted; and if it was rather ſhort at firſt, 
the ſooner the ftock dies; or perchance it 
may ſurvive till the latter end of May. 

The frequent FAILURE OF STOCKS has 
in moſt counties been attributed to w1TCH- 
CRAFT, or other ſuper/iitious notions, in- 
| Read of attributing them to their 7rue cauſe ; 
badneſs of weather, or their owner's neglect, 
or want of lll. TY 

Theſe cauſes operate alike in every ar- 
ticle of huſbandry ; often blaſting the fondeſt 
expectations of the farmer. But he will not 
be ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe that evil ſpirits, or 
witchcraft, have any power to fport with 
mortals, or their property, at pleaſure ; much 
leſs that bees in particular ſhould be victims 
to their malice, more than ſheep or cattle. 
No! he patiently ſubmits to the Omnipotent 
Diſpoſer of all events, from the deſtruction 
of the ant-hill to the diſſolution of mighty 
empires. 

To ſecure-them from diſeaſes, it will be 
neceſſary 
4 a 


neceſſary (contrary to the common opinion) 
to keep the hives warm in winter, by filling 
the vacancies around and at top of the hives 
with ſtraw; eſpecially box-hives. In ſnowy 
weather, or very hard froſt, the door-ways 
ſhould be wholly cloſed, which in ſuch a 
ſeaſon will not be prejudicial ; provided care 
is taken to unſtop them immediately on the 
weather changing; for as ſoon as that hap- 
pens they will be very anxious to iſſue out 
for freſh air, as alſo to empty themſelves, 
Bees ſhould always be ſuffered to make their 
exit, except as above, as they well know 
what weather they can bear, and how long 
to ſtay in it. It is beſt t to houſe bees in 
winter; for when a mild day comes, they 
will repoice to take the air, which contributes 
much to preſerve them in health. 

The bees in winter ſhould be diſturbed as 
little as poſſible. 

When bees are long confined by ſevere 
froſt, or rainy weather though in ſummer, 
they grow diſeaſed for want of exerciſe, and 
for want of emptying themſelves. 

The regulation of the doors of the hives 

M 2 ſhould 
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ſhould be proportionate to the weather and 
the populouſneſs. 

The warmer the hives are kept the better, 
In cold ſprings the doors ſhould be ſhut at 
night, and opened in the morning ; but be 
ſure that the bees have no exit, but of the 
bive, or it may prove their death, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


OF FEEDING. 


V axious have been the methods and 
materials for feeding bees in winter. I have 
found none more ſucceſsful, cheap, or con- 
venient, than SOFT BROWN SUGAR, that is 
not grainy ; a pound to half a pint of mild 
ale, diſſolved over the fire. But as ſugar is 
at the preſent very dear, hqney may at this 


time ſupply its place, though ixſeriar for the 


purpoſe. This compoſition, which ſhould 
be regulated to the conſiſtence of /yrup, com- 
forts and ſtrengthens the bees, preventing 
diſorders, increaſing their activity, and for- 
warding the brood, if given plentifully in the 

ſpring. | | 
It is to be adminiſtered by means of 
TROVGHS made of joints of elder, angelica, 
or other kexes, ſlit down the middle, the 
pith and bark taken away, and reduced to 
M 3 duch 
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ſuch a depth as eaſily to paſs the door- ways 
of the hives. Their length to be eight 
inches, or ſix at the /ca/t, and flatted a little 
on the under ſide, and the end cloſed with 
putty, or other cement. Theſe troughs, by 
paſſing far into the hive, enable the bees to 
come down to feed, without danger from 
the cold, which they would ſuffer in coming 
to feed at the door. They are alſo too nar- 
row to ſmother themſelves therein. The 
larger the number of bees, ſo much the larger 
muſt be their ſupplies. 
When $TOCKs. SHEW SIGNS. of POVER-» 
TY, puſſi into the hive a trough of the ho- 
neyed ale (by this term I always mean ei- 
ther honeyed or ſugared ale, as may happen 
to be cheapeſt) in rhe evening; and if the 
.combs obſtruct its entrance, paſs a long thin 
knife to cut a free paſſage. The next even- 
ing take another trough full, and, pulling 
the empty one out, puſh in the full one; 
and thus proceed as long as there 1s occa- 
ſion. If ſtocks do not come down to feed, 
they ſhould be taken into the houſe, and 
fed. 
Such a trough holds about half an ounce; 
one 
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one of them is enough for any ſtock for a 
day and night. This I call PRIVATE FEE p- 
ING. By this method they are prevented 
from feeding to exceſs, which they are but 
too apt to do, when they have an abundant 
ſupply at once; and thereby bring on a 
looſeneſs, and prove both deſtructive and 
waſteful, Daily feeding, indeed, is more 
troubleſome than giving a quantity at once; 
but the laſt is more expenſive, and not ſo 
ſafe. 1 fed, one winter, two very light 
ſtocks, through the dreary ſeaſon of 1777, 
till the end of the enſuing May. By the 
means, and at the expence only of. ſixteen 
pounds of ſugar, and one quart of ale, I 
ſaved my bees to flouriſh in proſperity. 
Care ſhould be taken to place no feeding 
article on the oe, or at the door-ways, 
as it will attract ſtrange bees, who may 
alſo become robbers, and ruin the ſtocks. 
In ſuch a diſaſtrous ſeaſon, a puBL1c 
FEEDING may be /#u6/ituted, which is by 
taking an old empty comb (the deeper and 
harder the better), fuling the cells on one fide 
with honeyed ale, and placing it on a hive- 
floor, and over that an empty hive, or pan; 
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and ſetting it about the middle of the apiary, 
The bees will ſoon flock about it in crowds, 
and empty the comb:-once in 24 hours 
repleniſh it. They will not come out to 
feed in improper weather, though it conti- 
nues for three or four days. Troughs of 
food muſt be ſubſtituted during bad wea- 
ther. Nor muſt public feeding be practiſed 
when other apiaries are pretty near, as the 
bees of thoſe will equally partake with the 
© owner's. The bees will entirely neglect 
Public feeding, as ſoon as honey can be ob- 
| tained from flowers. 

At a public feeding much quarrelling will 
happen, between thoſe who are feeding, and 
others that cannot approach near enough to 
partake for the great crowd ; but it will be 
unattended with miſchief—only mere box- 
ing bouts, without uling their Aings as in 
fatal duels. 

Feeding ſhould not be attempted, until the 
robbing ſeaſon is over. If any ſtocks before 
- that time are in diſtreſs, they ſhould have a 
trough given them at night, and * 
in the morning. 

The wWeighing, or pos IM of hives, in Fß- 
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BRUARY, to judge whether they require 
feeding, ought not to be deferred till after 
they have for ſome time begun to breed; leſt 
the additional weight of them be miſtaken 
for that of honey, when perhaps there may 
not be a ſpoonful in the hive, and the con- 
tinual increaſe of mouths produce the 
ſpeedier famine. | 

No and then a trough of food given to 
the ſtocks as ſoon as farina is collected, will 
forward the queen's breeding, and likewiſe 
add much to invigorate the bees to greater 
activity in their labour. 

I weighed a ſtock November the 2d; it 
was then 29lb. 3 oz. On February 26th, the 
weight was 24 lb. 10z.— Difference 5; lb. 2 0z. 
From November 2d to February 26th is 
115 days (the weather wild), in which were 
conſumed 5 Ib. 2 oz. or 82 oz. which is but 
three quarters of an ounce per day. 

On the 8th of December a ſtock weighed 
21 lb. 11 02z.; the 11th, 20 lb. 15 oz.; the 
21ſt, 20 lb. 8 oz. The difference, from the 
Bth to the 11th, is 12 Oz i. e. almoſt an 
ounce per day. From the 11th to the zift, 

5 OZ, 


5 oz. is but half an ounce per day. The | 
weather froſty the whole time. 

In the firſt h:ricen days the nin 
was 12 Oz. in the fen laſt only 5 oz. On 
further trials, I found the reſults nearly 
ſimilar. 

From the whole 1 have been induced to 
conclude, that a trough holding about half 
an ounce of honeyed ale, daily adminiſtered, 
is a ſufficient ſupport to any flock while * 
ing is required. 

Where the price of honey is higher than 
that of ſugar, feeding will be of advantage, 
though the ſtocks do not need it. For what 
{ugared ale they will conſume, will be a pro- 
portional ſaving of ſo much ſtock honey. 
Beſides which, it will cauſe thoſe ſtocks, in 
the next ſeaſon, to be the ſooner fit for ſto- 

rifying ; and likewiſe, if it ſhould be rigor- 
ous and long, the ſtocks, nevertheleſs, would 
be rejoicing in plenty, while their neigh- 
bours would be ſtarving through ſcarcity. 

The feeding of bees, in ſpring, is of great 
advantage to them, as it enlivens and 
| ebe them, and ſtimulates their acti- 
vity, 
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vity, cauſing them to breed the earlier. 
A little good ale, with honey diſſolved in it, 
will be very acceptable, even though they 
ſhould be well provided. 

Since the preceding ſheets were written, 
I have found a very eligible method of feed- 
ing, by taking a half hive, or box, cut- 
ting combs of honey down to the pro- 
per depth, and placing them therein, on bars 
ſimilar to thoſe of the ſtock which they 
are to be ſet over. Looſen the cover, thruſt 
a divider under it, take it off, and then care: 
fully ſet the half box of combs upon the 
divider, and immediately withdraw it, and 
place a cover over the ſtock. The quantity 
of combs put in muſt be praportionate to 
the wants of the bees, to the time of its ap» 
plication, and the nature of the ſeaſon, 
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CHAP. XXIL 
OF THEFTS AND WARS OF BEES, 


T HE bees of apiaries are often enemies 
to each other, and wage deſtructive war, 
compelled thereto by neceſſity. 

The ROBBING SEASON is ſooner or later, 
as the ſummer has been more or leſs fa- 
vourable ; but in general it happens in 
March and Auguftl, That of March is but 
ſeldom and trifling : in Auguſt very fre- 
quent and formidable. I once had a ſtock 
attacked in this month, and again in Oc- 
zober. 

When ſwarms have been late, but nume- 
rous, or a bad ſeaſon has followed, it will 
be a very dangerous time, and make it ne- 
ceſſary to contract all the door-ways, as a 
caution of ſecurity. A few bees will defend 
a narrow pals againſt a maltitude, 

As very. bad ſeaſons often occur, which | 


prevent ſtocks ſrom procuring ſufficient 
honey 
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honey for their winter ſtore ; reduced to 
the choice of farving or plundering, thoſe 
that are ſtrong chiefly prefer the latter, 

This being determined on, they ſend 
SPIES to diſcover the ſtate of neighbouring 
ſtocks; and ſuch as are found to have but 
few bees, but much honey, are concluded to 
be proper objects for an attack. 

A few of the ſpies for ſeveral days dodge 
about the doors, trying to get in to obtain 
more certain knowledge of their ſtrength 
and riches; but are driven away by the 
powerful ſtocks, who then plant guards at 
their door, which the weak ſtocks do not, 
and therefore are the firſt to be aſſaulted. 
The next day they return in force, and be- 
gin a violent ſiege; and a deſperate conflict 
enſues, both within and without the hive, 
neither ſide giving quarter. 

The ſtouteſt warriors make a deſperate 
attempt, and ruſh forward and ſeize the 
queen; knowing that, by diſpatching her, 
inſtant victory is the conſequence; for the 
aſſaulted bees always deſiſt, and join the vic- 
tors, the moment they are appriſed of their 
queen's death, become as one fraternity, 
5 and 
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and aſſiſt to carry their own treaſure to their 

new habitation. But in cafe the queen is 
: protected, they fight on with rage and fury, 
and death and pillage ſoon deſtroy the ſtock. 

As ſoon as ſtrange bees are perceived, con- 
tract the doors to half an inch; and when 
an attack is actually begun, ſtop the doors 
of all the ſtocks; taking care that no admiſ- 
fion can be had, at any chaſms, into the 


hives, till a little before dark; and then open 


all the doors, and the thieves will ruſh out 
and fly home, and the true bees, that were 
excluded, will enter in. 

About an hour after lift the ſtock up: if it 
is nat heavy, it muſt be taken and ſet over 
another ſtock, by ſuming. But if heavy, 
and not much plundered, take it to a dark 
out-houſe, and keep it there two or three 
days confined, with ſome admiſſion of air. 
Very early in the morning ſhut all the 
doors, and poſt a perſon near the ſtocks that 
were moſt likely to be aſſaulted, with a kind 
of battledore, of {light wood, in his or her 
hand, with which to ſtrike all the bees down 
that ſhall appear, and tread upon them. 
Continue this port as long as any approach, 

| and 
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and in a few hours theſe formidable deſpe- 
radoes will be deſtroyed. It will be finiſhed 
about noon. As the apiator's bees are all. 
confined, thoſe killed are ſure to be robbers 
only; but if they ſhould happen not 4/ to 
be killed in one day, keep them (till confined, 
till night, and finiſh the work next day. 

When ſtocks do not ſhew reſentment 
againſt the attempts of the ſpies, and there- 
upon keep guard, it is a very ſuſpicious ſign 
of their weakneſs or poverty. They ſhould 
be rouſed to anger by thruſting ſome twigs 
into the door-way, which will urge them to 
revenge, and to guard their door. 

But if ot, take the hive, or the enemy will 
be ſure to ſtrip it. The guard at the doors 
will continue two or three weeks, if robbers 
are about. e 

But when robbers find all the ſtocks upon 
their guard, and courageous, after eſſays for 
two or three days, they will deſiſt, and retreat 
to other aptaries in the neighbourhood more 
favourable to their deſign. 

When a ſtock has been aſſaulted, and all 
on a ſudden becomes quiet, with greatcrowds 


of bees paſſing to and fro, it denotes the 
death 
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death of the queen ; on which immediately 


cloſe the door, and take the hive into a dark 


room ; and in the evening unſtop the door, 
when the ſtrange bees will take wing for 
their own home. Then take the combs 
out, and ſave the brood ; or if the honey or 
brood be ſmall in quantity, reſerve the 
hive as it was left, to /uper-hive a ſtock next 
year, or to put a ſwarm in. 

As 800N AS STRANGE BEES are ſeen 
about the ſtocks, it will be prudent, / there 
are any weak ſtocks, to unite ſeveral into a 
well-ſtored hive. of honey, which will not 
only rouſe the courage of the bees, but ren- 
der them too powerful to be conquered. 

The bees of good ſtocks are always very 
arritable and revengeful, whenever invaders 
are on the ſcout ; nor will they let their fa- 
miliar friend the apiator at that time ap- 
proach them. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


ENEMIES OF BEES, 


M ANY, various, and powerful are the 
enemies and deſtroyers of theſe induſtrious 
and beneficial inſets. But a little timely 
care and attention would prevent or greatly 
diminiſh their depredations. 

The Woodpecker, or Tree-creeper, ſeizes 
the bees as they are gathering farina off the 
fallows in the ſpring. Robins and ſparrows 
will boldly wait at the hive door, and catch 
them as they come out; and ſundry birds 
ſerze them in their fight. 

Poultry are very prejudicial to bees, by 
| catching them as they pals in or out of their 
hives; and their dung is a great nuiſance 
to them. 

Mice get into the hives by the large and 
deep gaps made for door- ways in common 
hives readily admitting them in winter, to 
the deſtruction of the ſtock. They often 
alſo make a lodgment and breed under the 

N crown 
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crown of the hackel, and eat their way 
through the top of the hive, to the ruin of 


the ſtock. Inſpection ſhould be taken to 


prevent it; and traps ſet to catch the mice, 
A good cat, bred in the garden, would de- 


- vour them. The doors of the hives ſhould 


be made too low for a mouſe to enter, but 
at leaſt three inches wide, 

The wax-moth is but little noticed, or even 
ſuſpected of being, as it is, a very dangerous 
enemy, deſtroying many ſtocks in a con- 
cealed manner. The mother moth lays her 
eggs about the ſkirts of the hive, if ſhe can- 
not elude the vigilance of the bees, to lay 

them in the /ide. She ſpins a cloſe and 
ſtrong web to defend the young, who bur- 
row in the floors, and progreſſively con- 

ſume the combs, to the total deſtruction of 
the bees. af | | 

OLD STRAW HIVES, or DECAYED FLOORS, 
are very favourable to their depredations. 
Frequent ſhifting the hives, and cleaning 
the floors, will prevent the evil; and will 


guard againſt other diminutive enemies, as 


ear-wigs, wood-lice, and ants. The neſts 
of theſe ſhould be deſtroyed ; or platters of 
9 honey 
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honey and water, covered with brown pa- 
per, with many holes, which the ants may 
paſs, but not the bees, and tied cloſe round, 
will entice them to their deſtruction. Spiders 
webs ſhould not be ſuffered about an api- 
ary. 

Lance sTLucs, or ſnails without ſhells, 
creep into the hives in wet weather; and 


are troubleſome to the bees, by hindering 


their labour, and ſoiling the hive by their 
excrements; cauſing the bees tobe very frac- 
tious; but they neither conſume the honey 


nor wax; and generally, ſooner or later, blun- 
der their way out again: for I very ſeldom 


found one in taking a hive up, though I have 
often ſeen four or five at a time in boxes, 
By chance, they ſometimes lie againſt the 
door- way, and ſtop it quite up ; which may 
be ſoon diſcovered, by the bees not being 
able to enter. They may be taken out by a 
ſharp-pointed wire in the form of a hook. 
Wases are much more deſtruQtve to 
ſtocks than their other adverſaries, by their 
ſuperior ſtrength and prodigious numbers ; 
eſpecially in a year favourable to their breed- 


ing. They are moſt numerous in July and 
N 2 Auguſt. 
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Auguſt. Soon after that the workers die; 
but the mothers [ſurvive the winter, and 
commence breeding about April, But if 
cold and wet weather enſues, greater part of a 
the brood are ſtarved; becauſe the workers 1 
cannot fly out for forage, and waſps never t 
lay up any ſtore. Wet is very injurious to * 
their neſts; and therefore, in a long ſeaſon of t 
heavy rain, few waſps will appear till Sep- 
tember. But a mild winter, ſucceeded by 
a hot ſpring, will ſo favour the increaſe of 
waſps, that, without the greateſt vigilance, 
many ſtocks will fall victims to their power. 
One waſp is a match for three bees. They 
are very bold, and frequently encounter the 
moſt evident danger, undauntedly oppoſing 
a hoſt of bees, to filch a belly-full of honey. 
Therefore, when cold weather ſets in, kuow- 
ing that the bees keep no guard then, 
great numbers get quictly in, and carry off c 
abundance of honey; and having once 1 
| taſted of the ſweets, they will not deſiſt 
till they poſſeſs the whole. Perhaps the 
ſame method of deſtroying them, in this 
caſe, as directed for bee robbers, would 
prove as effectual againſt waſps. 
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When waſps are ſeen dodging about the 
hives, contract the doors to half an inch; 
and ſhould the bees be negligent in guard- 
ing their doors, rouſe them to anger by agi- 
tating twigs within the door of the hive, 
which will induce them to guard, and aſſail 
the waſps. 

In the ſpring the mother waſps may be 
ſeen about old timber, with the ſplints of 
which they compoſe their neſts. On the 
blofſoms of gooſeberries and raſberries they 
will be found often, and may eaſily be 
knocked down and deſtroyed. Their death, 
at that time, will prevent a like number of 
neſts from exiſting the next ſummer. A 
neſt of waſps, naturaliſts inform us, conſiſts 
of thirty thouſand. 


Their nets ſhould be ſought for by chil- > 


dren; who, for a trifle, would ſeek, and give 
information of them. Effectually to deſtroy 
a neſt ; In the evening, when the waſps have 
done labour, repair to the place, and ſtop 
all the holes of their egreſs or regreſs. In- 
troduce a $QU1B into the chief paſſage, and, 
inſtantly ſtopping it with a ſod, &c. they 
will preſently be ſuffocated. Dig the neſt 
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up, and burn it, Perhaps a wild-fire, of 
damp gun-powder, placed on a piece of 
wood, and introduced, would anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe. 

Another way is, to make a hole in the top 
of their neſt (ſtopping all the others), and 
then pouring a quantity of boiling water 
down. This plan might be ſubſtituted for 
any method by means of fire, where gun- 
powder might be dangerous. 

I have known waſps ſo abundant, that in 
one ſeaſon they deſtroyed ten ſtocks, in one 
aplary, out of twelve. A few ſhillings, pru- 
dently diſtributed, probably would have pre- 
yented this diſaſter, and diminiſhed their 
neſts next year, 

HoRNETS, in the ſpring, will watch the 
bees as they iſſue from the hives, When 
they are ſeen about the hives, they ſhould be 
knocked down and trodden upon. They 
may be trepanned, by placing an empty 
hive, with its inſide ſmeared with honey, 
among the ſtocks, Allured by this, the 
mother hornets will begin to build therein. 
In the evening lift up the hive, which may 


be done with ſafety, if the mother is there: 


then 


J SW. 


then ſet it down again, and in about half an 
hour after, have a veſſel with water ready; 
take the hive and plunge it a little way into 
the water; then ſtrike ſmartly on the top of 
the hive, and the hornets will fall into the 
water, and by a pair of tongs may be cruſhed 
to death. OR, the hive may be cloſely 


ſtopped up till morning ; and then taking it 
into a room, raiſe the edge next the window: 


the hornet will fly directly thereto, and may 
readily be cut in two by ſciſſars, cruſhed, or 


knocked down. 


Their neſts are uſually hung on the raſt- 
ers, beams, or roofs of barns, or out-houſes, 
or fixed in hollow trees. They reſemble a 
globe of browniſh paper. 

The NEST MAY BE TAKEN by prepar- 


ing a large-mouthed bag, with a running 


ſtring, to draw the mouth cloſe. On a rainy 
day, or in an evening, put on the bee - dreſs, 
and with great ſtilneſs approach the neſt, 


and draw the bag gently over it, inſtantly 
pulling the mouth ſo cloſe, that not a hornet 


may eſcape. Separate it from the parts 
it may be attached to, by a long knife, 


plunge it into a proper depth of water, and 


N 4 let 
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let it remain till morning. By this time the 
hornets will be motionleſs; then taking the 
bag out, tread upon it, to cruſh the neſt flat. 
Turn the neſt out upon a parcel of ſtraw, 
which being lighted, will of courſe burn 
them; for the water will not kill them, and 
they will revive. But if poultry are at hand, 
the cakes of brood may be taken up by a pair 
of tongs, and laid before the poultry, and 
they will ſoon devour the young as a deli- 
cious feaſt. The ſame may be done with 
the brood from waſps' neſts. 
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CHAP. XXIV, 


EXTRACTION OF HONEY AND WAX. 


Th E hives ſhould be kept in a warm 
room, till the combs are taken out; ſince 
the honey will drain out the ſooner while 
in a fluid ſtate. Turn the hive upſide down, 
cut through the ends of the ſpleets cloſe to 
the hive; then with a broad but thin knife 
cut through the edges of all the combs, cloſe 
to the hive, and lift it on a clean board, or 
ſhallow diſh, having firſt taken off the ſtraw 
cover. Then, by a chiſſel or wedge, force 
the Body of the hive up, which will be ef- 
feed if the ends of the combs have been 
properly looſened ; and by this means the 
combs will all be preſerved in their natural 
order, as fixed at their ops to the frame of 
bars: diſengage them fingly with the knife, 
cutting a notch out of each, where it is faſ- 


tened to the ſpleet (which keeps the combs 
all 
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all in their places) till the laſt is diſengaged, 
The combs being thus preſerved entire, lay 
them in a cleanly manner on diſhes, and 
ſlicing off the cover of thoſe ſealed up, let 
the honey run out. 

The combs of common hives cannot be 
taken out whole (though ſpleeted according 
to my directions) without an iron 17/trument 
in form of an L. The ſhaft to be that of the 
depth of the hives, excluſive of the wooden 
handle; the ſhort foot is to be two inches 
long, and half an inch wide, made ſharp to cut 
both ways; the handle, of wood, four- ſquare. 
This is to be paſſed down between the 
combs to the hive top; then turning the 
inſtrument half round, and drawing it to 
you, the combs will be diſengaged from 
their faſtening to the top of the hive. 

Proceed then to looſen them from the 

Ades, &c. as above directed, and they may be 
taken out without cruſhing and — 
them to pieces. 

The taking out the comps WHOLE, or 
nearly fo, is of great advantage to the pre- 
ſervation of the brood, and the purity of the 
honey 3 ; which may by theſe means be ex- 

| | tracted 
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trated without mixing the fluids of brood, 
or dead bees, or any other heterogeneous 
matter with it. 

| Carefully ſeparate and preſerve the parts 
of empty virgin combs by themſelves, for 
placing in glafſes ; and thoſe that are black, 
droſſy, or charged with farina or dead brood, 
keep apart, : 

The FINE cos are to be drained and 
melted by themſelves, as being free from 
any alloy. They may be maſhed by the 
hands, and put upon hair ſieves, as being 
pure virgin honey, 

The parts of combs that have brood or 
farina in them, are to be cut out rather be- 
yond their extent, to guard againſt the 
chance of cutting among the brood cells. 
The inferior combs muſt have all their de- 
filed parts cut out, and hen be ſqueezed over 
ſieves, or bolting cloths ſtretched over ſticks, 
laid over dripping or other wide pans, &c. 

and placed at a proper diſtance from the fire, 

or in a room that has one, for the more 

ſpeedy running of the honey. But for 

greater expedition, in large apiaries preſſes 

are uſed. The pots of honey ſhould not be 
| tied 
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tied down till a few days after their filling, 
that the ſmall particles of wax or other fo- 
reign matter may riſe to the top, and be 
taken off. | 
The portions of combs that were laid 
aſide as very impure, but containing honey, 


may be cut, and thrown into water, to make 


ordinary mead; or brewed with malt, to 


make what is in Pembrokeſhire called brag- 


get; or elle ſet before the bees on broad 
diſhes, &c. but ſpread thin to prevent the 
bees from ſtifling themſelves thereby; as 
may likewiſe the refuſe combs after draining, 
and afterwards the veſſels; firſt ſtrewing 
over them hay, graſs, or herbs, to keep the 
bees from being ſoiled. They will lick 


up every drop of honey. It ſhould be ſet 


before them towards the evening. But if it 
is not carefully done, many bees will ſuffer 
by quarrelling ; ſo that I think ſmall mead 
had better be made of them. PR * 
Having thus drained the honey from the 
combs, BOIL THE FINE COMBS. by them- 
ſelves, with a ſufficiency of water to keep 
then floating, till they are thoroughly melted. 
A three-cornered BAG of ſtrong linen 
cloth, 
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cloth, tapering to a point, is to be prepared, 
which is to be held by an aſſiſtant over a 
tub of cold water, while the operator pours 
the melted combs into the bag; in/tantly 
draw the top of the bag cloſe by a ſtring, 
and let two perſons preſs it ſtrongly dowa- 
wards, between two ſtrong ſticks tied toge- 
ther at one end like a flail, Do this repeat - 
edly down the ſides of the bag till no more 


wax iſſues through. When the wax is cold, 


it is to be taken from the water, and e- 
melted with very little water, merely ſuffi- 
cient to prevent burning, As it boils, take 
the ſcum off as long as auy riſes, and pour 
it into proper veſſels. 

Thoſe that are narrower at bottom than 
top (the moſt ſo) are to be preferred. Rin- 
ſing the veſſels and all the inſtruments with 
cold water firſt, prevents the wax from ſtick- 
ing thereto. 

The veſſels or moulds for wax are to 


be placed ſo as to have the warmth of the 


fire, with a cloth over them, that the Wax 


may cool gradually, or it will crack. When 


quite cold, turn out the cakes of wax, and 
pare off all the dregs that may appear on the 


top, 
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top, or bottom, that it may be clear and 
marketable. The dregs that are pared off 
may be re-melted, and will yield a little 
more wax. 

- Inſtead of perſons to ; hold the bag, which 
is 1 it may be flung upon a ſtrong 
ſtaff, with the ends reſting on the backs of 
two chairs, &c. 

Or a four-legged frame might be more 
eligible; high and wide enough to admit a 
tub of water in the inſide ; and with ſtrong 
pegs fixed on the top, at proper diſtances, 
for ſuſtaining the bag in the middle of the 
frame. The bag is to have a running ftring 
to draw the mouth together. 

The veſſels in which wax is boiled ought 
to be conſiderably larger than the matter 
contained; for when the wax boils, it very 
faddenly riſes to a great height, and may 
prove of DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCE, 

A more expeditious method of extracting 
the wax from FINE combs is, by boiling 
them alone. Preſs them ſlightly down, uſe 
very little water, keep them ſtirring till the 
ſcum riſes, which take off as long as any 


riſes ; but when only froth appears, blow 
3 that 
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that aſide. When perfectly diſſolved pour it 
into proper moulds, and ſet it near the fire, 
covered over, till cold. On turning it out, 


the ſmall quantity of impurities which has 


ſubſided to the bottom, is to be pared off. 

If the cake of wax ſhould by chance 
ſeem diſcoloured, re-boil it again without 
water. | 7 

Wax, when taken off the fire, cools nearly 
as ſoon as metals; therefore the proceſs 
ſhould be executed as expeditiouſly as poſſi- 
ble, or a leſs quantity of wax will paſs 
through the ſtrainers. | 

If combs are kept a confiderable time, 
without being melted, they will moulder 
and ror, or the wax-moth will bteed among 
them, and devour the greateſt part, and 
peſter the whole apiary. 

A hive of three pecks, well filled with 
full honey combs, of two years ſtanding, 
will yield in general 2 5 lb. of honey, and not 
more than 2 lb. of wax. The average run 
of common hives is 15 lb. of * and 
1 1b; of wax. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


CHARACTERISTIC OBSERVATIONS ON HONEY, 


H ONE varies in quality, according to 
the nature of the flowers from which it is 
gathered. 

Thee from aromatic plants is the beſt. 
But often, through very bad weather, the 
bees are neceſſitated to colle& from flowers 
of very ordinary and diſagreeable qualities; 
cauſing the honey of particular ſituations to 
be bad, while in other counties at the ſame 


time (the weather having been more favour- 
able) the honey was of a very ſuperior de- 


gree of excellence. 

VIRGIN coMBs are ſuppoſed to contain 
none but honey of the fineſt quality ; yet, 
if the above principle be true, ſuch may be 
ordinary. All combs taken from swARMsS 
are commonly eſteemed virgin: but this is an 
error, if by virgin is meant the pureſt and 
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beſt. For every comb, or part of a comb, 
that has had farina or brood in it, is thereby 
rendered impure, ſo that ſo much of any 
comb or combs, whether of ſ,warms or focks, 
thus circumſtanced, is not virgin. 

This is evident from the /wvarms breeding 
through the ſummer equally with the ſtocks, 
and their combs being equally charged with 
brood and farina, The wax from ſuch 
combs will indeed be finer, and in greater 
quantity than that of ſtocks. The conti- 
nued uſe. of the cells in breeding, firſt ſoils 
them, and at length renders them impure ; , 
but the cells where nothing but honey has 
been depofited, and which, when full, have 
been ſealed over, are certainly MOST PURE. 
As to quality, that of virgin combs may be 
as ordinary as that of ſtocks, if both were 
gathered at the ſame time, and from the 
ſame kind of flowers. 

The older combs are the weightieſt; for the 
bees will cement the ſtins of the different 
breeds of maggots to the ſides of the cells, to 
ſtrengthen them, till at laſt yy become as 
ſtiff as brown paper. 


Old farina and other matters are conti- 
O nually 
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nually an increaſing addition to their weight 


3 and conſiſtence, ſo as with difficulty to be 


ſeparated from the real wax, even by, a 
long boiling, and then but partially, Honey 
depoſited in ſuch old combs, neceſſarily re- 
ceives a tinge, taſte, and ſome impurities 


from them. However, parts of ſome combs 


in old hives, 1 that have been /ately males may 
be virgin --. -, 
_. tis for the nd Eh chat a 1250 of 
dale combs, though bulky and weighty, dif- 
appoints. the expectation, by producing, in 
general, only one pound of wax. 
The honey generally brought to the Len- 
don and other markets is moſtly foul, and of a 
coarſe quality, from the cauſes above ſtated, 
as well as from the careleſs and uncleanly 
manner by which it is extracted. The com- 
mon method is, by taking the combs out of 
the hives by piece-meal, indiſcriminately, and 
maſhing them, dead bees, brood, farina, and 
droſs all together; which muſt needs render 
it an heterogeneous maſs, of a diſagreeable 
and often nauſeous taſte, and unwholeſome 
in quality. 
For 
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For ſieves exclude only the groſſer parts; 
but the fluids of the maggots and dead bees, 
with many other impure particles, remain 
intimately. incorporated with the honey. 


By this unſkilful management a very valu- 


able and ſalutary article of diet and medi- 
eine has been rendered diſguſting and in- 
elegant; 

With ſubmiſſion, I ad . to 
the nobility and gentry. to purchaſe none 
but cou zs of honey, to be drained at home: 
Sophiſtications and impurities. would then 
be avoided; and ſuch combs might be ſe- 
lected as are fine, or according to their own 
fancy. Were this condition inſſed upon, 


the markets would ſoon abound with coMBs . 


of honey inſtead of pots. The introduction 
of ſuch a cuſiom muſt depend on the patron- 
age of the gentry ; without which fo uſeful 
an improvement will not be likely to take 
root. 5 
Doubtleſs the price muſt be regulated ac- 
cording to the quality of the combs, as in 
ſugar and other articles. 
Another benefit may ariſe from it, the 
promoting of the 1MPROVED MANAGE» 
O 3 MENT 
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MENT of bees; for as in the common 


method few, very few, fine combs can be 


produced, compared to that of ſtorifying; 
the peaſantry would thereby by x” be 
influenced to adopt it. 
The comparative taſte and fragrancy of 
honey are the beſt criterions to judge of its 
excellency. In cold weather it grows hard 
and grainy ; ſome ſorts are of a whitiſh co- 
lour, as that gathered from white clover. In 
warm weather, or in warm rooms, it will fer- 
ment, and grow acid. In ſome years it is 
naturally very * and thick, to what 
it is in others. 
Honey, as partaking of 8 and 
ſaline parts, ought not to be kept in veſſels 
glazed with lead, as all coarſe ware is, but 


in ſtone: for though its effects may not be 


felt by the ſtrong, it may prove detrimental 
to the weak and delicate. 

Sometimes a white mealy matter will ſe- 
parate, and concrete about pots of honey, 
which is a real meal or farina that the bees 
digeſt with their honey. The whe at- 
tracts the notice, from being the more con- 
ſpicuous. 
| Honey 
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Honey may be clarified by putting it 
into a bowl, and ſetting that in water over 
a fire. When it boils, part of the impuri- 
ties will riſe to the top, and is to be ſkimmed 
off, The heat, in this proceſs, however, 
takes off from its fragrancy, and, if properly 
extracted, it is not neceſſary. 

It may be thought that honey retains the 
virtues of the flowers from which it is ga- 
thered. This may be true in a degree, eſpe- 
cially of . aromatics ; but as it is gathered 
from a variety of different flowers, of various 
qualities, the honey muſt partake of that of 
the aggregate. We find, whatever flowers 
it may have been collected from, it ſtill re- 


tains its diſagreeing quality (though other- 


wiſe diverſified by flayour and colour), and, 
if expoſed much to fire, loſes its fine /me// 


and taſte. Nevertheleſs, whether it could be 
_ deprived of its diſagreeing quality, and made 


as agreeable as ſugar, without a diminution 
of its medicinal virtues, merits the conſider- 


ation of the chemiſt. 


The heating and griping properties of ho- 
ney probably ariſe from its eſent/a/ oil, with 
which farina largely abounds ; its detergent 
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and ſaponaceous qualities, from a fixed 
alkaline ſalt, combined with the eſſential 
oil. | 15 

It is wonderful, amidſt the great che- 
mical diſcoveries of this age, that this bene- 
ficial article ſnould never have been thought 
of importance enough to obtain an analyſis; 
by which a proceſs might be deduced, to 
free it from its offending qualities, without 
impairing its medicinal ones. Probably ſuch 
a refinement as is uſed with ſugar might pro- 
duce the effect; though with the loſs of its 
fragrancy and fine taſte. 

Bees will not feed on candied honey, nor 
ſyrup formed of rough-grained ſugar, but 
ſuck up the liquid part, and leave the granules 
behind. OT 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


TO MAKE MEAD. 


T O every gallon of water. add three 
pounds and a half of honey. Boil it as long 
as any ſcum ariſes, which ſkim off, If it 
boils longer, the fermentation will nof ſuc- 
ceed ſo well, nor will the liquor prove ſo 
fine. TS 
Pour it into a cooler: at a proper degree 
of heat, put in a lice of bread toaſted hard 
on both ſides, covered with freſh yeaſt, and 
with it a little lemon peel, or any other plea-- 
ſant-taſted ſubſtance. Set it in a warm place, 
and cover it from the cold air. When it 
has fermented two or three days, tun it up, 
and ſlightly cover the bung-hole ; zafte it 
every day, till it is found to have a vinous 
flavour and ſmell. Bung it then lightly ; 
and when it appears to have entirely done 
fermenting, ſtop it quite down. 
04 If 
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If another fermentation ſhould be per- 
ceived, leave the vent peg out for ſome 
days. Having ſtood ſix months, if it is 
fine, bottle it; if no, draw it off the lees, 
drain them out, without rinſing the caſk, 
and return the liquor into it. Then 
take a long two ounce phial- (ſuch as 
Bateman's drops or Godfrey's cordial are 
uſually put in), put therein a quarter part of 
_ chalk in ſmall bits, and to it a quarter of 
water : then tying round the neck a piece 
of thread or twine, let it down into the caſk, 


till its top is on a level with the bung-hole; 


when pour in about a quarter part of the 
meaſure of the phial of wzA ſpirit of vi- 
triol, and inſtantly let it down far enough 
for the bung to go in; but not ſo low as 


for any of the liquor to paſs into the phial. 


Hold the ſtring till the bung is faſt in, to ſe- 
cure the phial from ſlipping down. 

Care muſt be taken, when the bung is to 
be taken out, to ſecure the ſtring that the 
phial may not fink into the liquor. The 
quantity ſtated is enough for nine gallons. 

The fixed air generated from the phial 
will gradually paſs into the liquor, and not 

only 
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only fine, but tend greatly to preſerve it from 
acidity, and give it the ſparkling quality of 
champagne; taking off the diſagreeable 
luſciouſneſs ſo common in mead. Having 
ſtood four or ſix months longer, it will be 


it to bottle. If any part of the ſpirit ſhould 


riſe with the fixed air, or by other means get 
into the liquor, it will be harmleſs; being 
often preſcribed in medicine, Perhaps ſharp 
vinegar may anſwer as well, 

I conjecture malt and other fermented 
liquors will equally be benefited by a ſimi- 
lar uſe of the vitriolic acid. Perhaps, if 
uſed at FIRST with the ferment, it would 


anſwer the purpoſe much ſooner. 


Honey is preferable to ſugar for ks 
ing domeſtic wines, giving the lightneſs, 
cordiality, and vinoſity of foreign wines, 

Mead may be flavoured by raſberries, 
currants, &c. by a proper quantity of ſuch 
articles, that have been preſerved with honey 
or ſugar, being infuſed into the liquors when 
ſet to ferment. A ſmall quantity will hen 
favour a much larger quantity, than a much 
larger if boiled in the liquor at firſt, 

1 the liquor ferments 109 long after it is 

tunned, 
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tunned, brimſtone thrown on a few live 
coals, and ſet under the caſk, will preſently 
reſtrain it, or any other fermenting liquor, 
To promote fermentation, care muſt be had 
that the caſks be not ſhook, and that they be 
kept warm, excluding much air or light; and 
with the bung-hole but looſely covered. 
For conducting the fermentation with 
ſucceſs, the rule is to ſtop it at the vinous 
| ſtate, before it commences to be acidulous : 
for, if not fermented enough, it will be foul, 
mawkiſh, and not keep; if too much, it will 
then turn ſour, | 
The practice of vintners is to ſcent their 
caſks with the match, viz. for a pipe take four 
ounces of brimſtone, of burned alum one 
ounce, put in a pipkin, and held over a chaf- 
fing diſh of coals till the brimſtone is melted 
and runs. Slips of canvas or coarfe linen 
are then dipped into it, and the powders of 
nutmegs, cloves, and corianders, inſtantly 
ſprinkled on them, and then fired, and let 
down at the bung-hole, and the fumes kept 
within the veſſel as much as poſſible. 
This prevents the ropineſs of liquors, and 
a diſſipation of ſpirits, and conſequent weak- 
nels, 
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neſs, ariſing from the imbibing quality of 
new caſks. | 5 
When vinous liquors become flat, they 
may be reſtored with ſpirit of wine, and 
with raiſins and ſugar, or honey. Theſe 
articles ſoon render them briſk, and ſpark- 
ling, and reſtore their ſtrength. | 

The juice of elder-berries will communi- 
cate a fine claret colour and taſte. An agree- 
able roughneſs may be alſo given by the Juice 
of ripe ſloes. 


- 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


A SUMMARY OF MONTHLY MANAGEMENT. 


As the moſt natural, it will be proper to 
begin our BEE YEAR with 


Octgher. 
This month requires no other ſuperin- 
tendance, than ſome caſual obſervations, viz. 
that the ſtocks are not attacked by robbers 
(for this, though not common in this month, 
ſometimes happens); and tHat no inſects or 
vermin harbour about the hives. 


November. 


It is proper to clean the floors, or rather 


to exchange them for clean and warm ones. 
Cover boxes, eſpecially about the tops, with 

matts or ſtraw. If any ſtocks are light, feed 
them, which in this caſe muſt be continued 
| | through 
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through the other cold months, Clear away 
cobwebs, weeds, and vermin. 


December 

Requires a continuation of the ſame pre- 
cautions. If an uncommonly ſevere froſt hap- 
pens, ſecure them effectually with coverings, 
and cloſe the doorways ; leaving only a very 
ſmall vacancy for freſh air. And in ſnowy 
weather it is to be attended to that no bees 
may come out. | 


Januar. i 
The ſame directions are to be obſerved 
as for the two preceding months. | 


February. 

Feel the weight of the ſtocks : thoſe that 
feel light feed daily, till honey-gathering 
arrives. If two or three troughs of honied 
ale are given each of the ſtocks in this and 
the following month, it will contribute to 
forward the brood. | 


March, 


As ſoon as the bees begin to work briſk- 
ly, the floors ſhould be again ſhifted, and 


every 
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every annoyance about the hive taken away, 
Early in the morning will be the propereſt 
time. 

Thoſe ſtocks that appear to be very nu- 


merous (if the weather be mid) ſhould be 
duplicate. An 


Apr obs 

"The > in this. month are often 
. with honey, and the ſtocks with 
young bees, ſo that ſwarms are ſome- 
times emitted; to which attention is to be 
given. e 
Through the windows of boxes may be 
ſeen whether honey is carried in, and then 
feeding may ceaſe, unleſs on a change to 
bad weather. Obſerve to double all the 
Rocks. | - bes 


May. 
The weather in this month is moſtly very 
changeable, ſo that light ſtocks require till 


to be fed, when it is unfavourable, even to 
the laſt day of its continuance. If the wea- 


ther is hot, take off the additional coverings 


put on in the other months. Be ſure now 


9 | to 


7 


to let the bees have a plenitude of room for 
breeding; better too much than too little. 
But if the weather is cold, miſty, and damp 
for ſeveral days, and not attended to, famine 
may be the conſequence. | 

This month generally furniſhes many 
ſwarms: therefore conſtant watching is 
requiſite from eight till three; or otherwiſe 
great part of the prime ſwarms will eſcape. 


June. | 
By tapping on the ſides of the duplets, it 
may be known whether they want the ad- 
dition of a triplet. About the latter end of 
this month it is likely it may be neceſſary 
to take off ſome triplets, and to ſet nadir hives 


under. 


Be very circumſpect with regard to the 
ſtocks that have ns? ſwarmed. 


July. 

Swarms often riſe till the end of this 
month; and therefore the bees muſt be 
watched till all the hives have ſent out their 
prime ſwarms. Take hives off, and place 
nadirs under, as often as may be requiſite. 

Z About 
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About the tenth, the upper doorways of 
duplets muſt be ſtopped. | 

If the weather is ſo hot as to endanger 
the melting of the combs, give the hives as 
much air as poſſible, and ſcreen them from 
the ſun, and pour water upon the ground 
around them. 


Auguſt. 

This is a dangerous month for robbing, 
Therefore an obſervatioa muſt be had every 
day, to fee whether the hives are aſſaulted. 
By neglecting that, many flocks are fre- 
quently loſt. Waſps are to be guarded againſt. 
About the latter end of this month is 
the uſual ſeaſon of general deprivation, or 
taking up of ſtocks. Inſtead of taking 
off duplets in this month, it would be 
better (I think) to defer it till the latter 
end of the next month, or beginning of 
October. | 


September. 


No other attention Is required than a 
caſual caſt of the eye, to ſee that the ſtocks 


are not annoyed by robbers, or vermin. 
PART 


INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR 
PERFORMING 


THE 


OPERATIONS. 


GENERAL RULES. 


I, 


To put on the bee-dreſs whenever an 
operation 1s to be performed ; for although 
not always neceſſary, yet it will be prudent 
to be prepared againſt the worſt, eſpecially 
for the unexperienced. For a foot may lip, 
or an accident happen that no human fore- 
ſight could be appriſed of. Great care 
ſhould be taken after the dreſs is off, of 
coming near the bees, as they will be eager 
to ſting, for three or four days, though the 
perſon be at a conſiderable diſtance, 


II. 


Before any operation on a ſtock, ſtop 
or ſhut the door- ways, and be ſure to unſtop 
them as ſoon as it is over, unleſs where it 
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is otherwiſe directed. The beſt material, 
as well for this purpoſe, as for ſtopping 


crevices, is long ſhaggy moſs, found on 


banks under hedges. 


III. 

Though the operations are directed to 
be performed in the morning early, or in the 
evening as ſoon as the bees are all at home; 
yet by the uſe of the dividers they may be 
done at any hour; in cloudy mizzling days; 
when the bees are out at their labour, or 
have been previouſly ſhut in very early in 
the morning. | 
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No. I. 


INSTRUMENTS OF FUMIGATION 


Axe, firſt, a Box, pl. 1. fig. 4. adapted to 
this purpoſe, of the exact se of the boxes 
in uſe. It muſt have a cloſe bottom, nailed 
to the edges, and without crevices, 

On one {ide a round opening muſt be cut 
to receive the mouth of a quart TIN PoT 
from within; and at ſuch a diſtance that 
the pot may not be nearer than an inch 
from the ſide, and three inches above the bot- 
tom, | 

The quART POT, without a handle, is 
to be punched round the ſides as full of 
holes as poſſible, within an inch of the top 
(except about two inches, which need have 
but few), as alſo in its bottom. The holes 
ſhould be as large as thoſe of a flour- 
dredger. The pot is to be fixed in the cir- 


_ cular opening by flat-headed tacks, with the 


part having the fewelt holes next the bottom. 
| P 3 Another 
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Another APERTURE is to be cut on the 
right of that for the pot, ſix inches in 
length and four and a half wide, to receive 
a pane of glaſs; it is to have a ſhutter to let 
into a bevel at top, and reſt on a ledge at 
bottom, and to faſten with a button. A 
wooden or cork ſtopper muſt be fitted to 
the pot. It will make the box more con- 
venient for viſion, if a ſmall: window 
three or four inches ſquare is made in the 
back, about three inches diſtance from the 
bottom. 


| * OBSERVATIONS. | 
Without a great quantity of holes in the 
pot, each at leaſt one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, the matter for faming will not 
burnfreely, and will thereby hinder the effect 
deſighed. The pot is placed an inch from 


ö the ſide, that the bees in falling may not 


lodge or be obſtructed in their paſſage, and 

thereby /ccrched. For a like reaſon the pot 
is three inches above the bottom. The cir- 
cular form of the pot prevents any conſider- 


able number of bees from being detained 


thereon The part on one fide having few 
| 6 holes, 


— 
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holes, is for laying the fuming ſubſtance 


on. 
Annexed to the ruux-Box is a frame, 
pl. 1. fig. 5. to nail on its edge. It conſiſts of 
a hollow ſquare, the rim three inches broad, 
and three quarters of an inch thick; the in- 
ſide hollow, to be equal to that of the box; 
the other parts to extend over the out- 
ſide. 1 
This frame is intended for placing full 
boxes as well as hives over it; and there- 
fore, to ſuit it to that purpoſe, its corners 
have four fmall pieces of wood faſtened in, 
to adapt it to the circular bottoms of the 
hives. By the breadth of the m, it will 
likewiſe admit any common- ſized hive. 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS are, a long thin 
and broad &nife, with a ſquare end, and a 


ſquare wooden handle: 


Two BRASS PLATES, OR DIVIDERS, | 
and 7wo ſlips of double tin, of the fame 


length as the plates, and three inches broad ; 


or in lieu thereof, two old ſaws without 
handles, and their teeth taken off. 
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No . II. 
Ti he Material for F. umigation. is 


_ In my former treatiſe I ſlightly men- 
tioned a method of /ypefying bees, but have 
ſince that-time heard that ſome perſons on 
trial could not ſucceed, 

Having always been in a habit of driving, 
I did not give the ſubje that attention 
which it ſo juſtly deſerved. But reflecting 
on the great advantages it was capable of 
could the difficulties be ſurmounted, I ſtu- 
diouſly applied to experiments, to accom- 
pliſh this deſirable end, which I now ' ſub- 
mit to my apiarian friends, 
The SUBSTANCE beſt Bey for this 
purpoſe is the Lycoperdon, or great puff ball. 
It is likewiſe called frog cheeſe, mully puff, 
punk: fiſt, and by various other names; put 
I ſhall mention it only under that of Ps, 
in the ſequel. V ; 

In good ſoils it ty grows ay 


| as a child's head ; commonly as large as the- 
. double 
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double fiſt, There is alſo a ſmall fort, 
about the ſize of a ſmall apple, but of a 
very weak quality. 

Both forts grow on dry paſture grounds, 
and in woods; and thrive where muth- 
rooms do, and nearly about the ſame time, 
or either ſooner or later, - or ſometimes not 
at all. | 

They are to be gathered in dry weather, 
if poſſible, and as ſoon as full grown, which 
is in about eight days. They then begin to 
turn brown and powdery, and are then 
moſt fit for the purpoſe. But if not come 
to their growth, when dried, they become too 
hard to hold fire. Preſently after the puffs 
are gathered, expoſe them as much as poſe 
ſible to the ſunſhine to dry; or for want of 
that, in a dry ſhade, &c. ſecure from wet 
or dew. Drying them by the fire makes 
them hard, however moderate the heat, 
Care mult be taken to.preſerve them dry, 
in paper bags, in a dry room, till they are 
wanted, For as they ſeldom come in ſea- 
ſon early enough for uſe, they ſhould be 
preſerved in readineſs for next ſummer. 
They are to be laid on the hearth for an 

| 5 hour 
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hour or two, the evening before they are to 
be uſed, to expel from them the dampneſs 
their ſpongineſs makes, them liable to; 
which would render them unfit for burn- 
üng freely. Age likewiſe has the ſame ef- 
fect, bereaving them in part of their ſtupe- 
fying power. Puffs found in autumn in 
woods, or under hedges, being dried by a 
moderate fire, though not ſo good, may do 
ſor want of better. Puffs kept longer than 
the ſecond year, retain little virtue. 
Thoſe puffs which in a dry ſeaſon have 


bdecome mature, light, and dry, burn the 


beſt of any. The lighter and more {pong y 
the puffs are, the readier they burn. Thoſe 


that are gathered in, or ſoon after, wet wea- 
ther will be very tardy in burning, being 
deprived in a great meaſure of their virtue, 
however dried afterwards; as will thoſe that 
have been. dried, but ſuffered to get wet 
again, but which redrying will not re- 
ſore. lp 2 

When a wwe? ſeaſon, or any other cauſe, 
has hindered the acquiſition of puffs of a 
good quality, they ſhould be ſteeped in a 
ſolution of niire (ſalt petre) in water, viz. a 
| | tea 
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tea ſpoonful of nitre groſsly powdered, to a 
pint of water. After the puffs are ſoaked 
therein, they are to be well dried, and, thus 
treated, will quickly take fire, and retain it. 

But if puffs are very bad, rub a piece of 
camphor, of the bigneſs of a pea, to powder, 
and then add a little linſeed oil. This 
being ſmeared lightly over a puff, will im- 
mediately take flame by a candle; blow 
the flame out, the puff will continue to hold 
fire, and fume till reduced to tinder. 

It is to be noticed, that moſt dry puffs will 
readily hold fire in the open ar : but when 
introduced into a cloſe box, excluded from 
freſh air, they CEASE TO FUME, And ſhould 
freſh air be admitted, it would counteract 
the ſtupefying quality of the fume already 
admitted, and delay the operation, or 
make it wholly unſucceſsful ; therefore the 


leaſt freſh air poſhble ſhould be admitted. 


No. 
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No. III. 


The Method Fuming. 


TAkk as many pieces of puff, each 
about the ſize of an egg, as the fume pot 
will hold without preſſing; lay the pieces 
on embers, or live coals, in a chaffing-diſh, 
or the like: when they appear to fume 
well, put them nimbly into the pot of the 
fume- box, and immediately ſtop the mouth, 
The hive or box of bees being previouſly 
ſet over the box (with all crevices ſtopped, 
that no ſmoke may eſcape), in about fifteen 
or twenty minutes the bees will be s TU PE- 
FED, and fall from their combs. into the 
fume-box. This will the ſooner happen if | 
the hive or bee-box is now and then gently 
tapped on the top. When the fmoke firft 
ariſes, it cauſes a great buzzing among the 
bees, which gradually ceaſes as they become 
ſenſeleſs; and then they may be heard to 
drop 
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drop down, and will recover again in about 
the ſame {pace of time on the admiſſion of 
freſh air, and without receiving the leaſt in- 
jury. | 

A ſlight fuming will at all times render 
them very peaceable, though not quite in- 
ſenſible. 

A ſmall portion of brand may be laid on 
bad puffs when they are firſt put in, leſt 
they ſhould not retain the fire. The ſtupe- 
Hing bees is in no wiſe prejudicial 10 them, 
ſince they ſoon return to their wonted la- 
bour and aQivity, as if no ſuch operation 
had been, done, Nor do they afterwards ſhow 
any reſentment upon that account, which 
is always the caſe after driving. 


No. IV, 


A Method for C ottagers who are not provided 
with Dividers. 


MAKXE a HOLE in the ground ſomething 
leſt than the circumference of the hive, and 
eight 
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eight inches deep; ſpread a cloth to cover 
the bottom and ſides. 

In the evening take a ſtick ſeven inches 
long, having a {lit in its end to receive a piece 
of puff about the ſize of an egg; light it, ſtick 
the other end in a clod of clay, and inſtantly 
place a hive of bees over it; and they will 
become as eaſily ſtupeſied as when ſuffo- 
cated by brimſtone. If one piece of puff is 
not ſufficient, put in two or three upon 
ſticks. | 


No. V. 


OR, inſtead of a hole, a circular R1DGE 
OF EARTH, nine inches in height, with the 
inſide hollow, and ſuitable to ſupport the 
hive, when ſet over it. Leave a part of 
the ridge open to put in a fuming-pot, which 
may be a ſmall earthen pan, an old tin pot, 
or the like, in which put the lighted puffs, 


F and cover the pot with an old funnel (the 


pipe off) with many holes in it, to keep the 


bees from falling on the burning puffs. Im- 


mediately 
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mediately on putting the pot under, ſtop the 
opening by a ſod of earth, made ready for 
that purpoſe. If the puffs ſhould not hold 
fire, run a wire, or ſmall ſtick, through the 
ſod, to let in a /tle freſh air. 

Or, an EMPTY HIVE may be uſed for this 
purpoſe, in lieu of the earth; turning the 
hive upſide down, and ſetting another 
thereon. 

Or, the ridge of earth may be made on a 
board, and ſo be more convenient to be re- 
moved near the hives. 

If the hives are not of equal circumfe- 
rence, two ſticks, of the due length, with 
two others nailed acroſs them, and laid over 
the hive, pot, or kettle, will conveniently 

ſuit any hive you have. 
Theſe methods are deſigned for ſtorified 
hives ONLY ; it being of 20 w/e to ſave the 
bees of ſingle hives, | 


No. 


V 
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No. VI. 
The Uſe of Dwviders. | 


IN $8EPARATING STORIFIED HIVES, 


thruſt in one of the braſs dividers firſt, with 


its turned end wþtwards, between the two 


hives; then ſhove in the other with its 
turned end downwards, and ſlide it under 
the firſt, At the ſame time, an aſſiſtant is 


to keep both hives from flipping out of their 
places. When the apiator withdraws the 
upper divider, and hive thereon, the aſſiſtant 
is firmly to keep the under divider from 
moving with one hand, and with the other 
keep the under hive ſteady. The apiator, 


in drawing the hive towards him, muſt 


move his hands gradually under the divider, 
till nearly half is withdrawn ; he will then 
feel it upon a poile, ſtill keeping the divider 
cloſe up to the hive, lift it gently and care- 
fully up, and ſet it on the fume-box, placed 
by him in readineſs. ; The aſſiſtant, in the 
mean while, is to place another empty hive 

| over 
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over the ſtock in lieu of that taken off, or 
a cover, as the caſe may require. Keep the 
hand on the cover, or empty hive, and with- 
draw the divider. If the divider do not 
eaſily come out, uſe a, pair of pincers. 
Sometimes the irregularities and ſnags of 
the broken binding or ſtraw of the hives 
greatly obſtruct the free entrance of the di- 
vider. To obviate this, it is proper to have 
two SLIPS of double tin, fifteen inches long, 
and four wide: they are to be ſhoved in on 
the right and left fide of the hive; introdu- 
cing them at the middle of the ſides, and not 
at their ends, they will then generally paſs 
eaſily. But if any impediment occurs, run a 
broad knife between the edge of the hive 
and the tin, and raiſe it a ſmall degree at the 
point of obſtruction. Or, if it ariſes from the 
under hive, the knife is to enter ander the 
tin, to diſengage it. The ſlips having paſſed 
nearly to their whole 2a, the dividers are 
to be ſhoved in at the Zack or front of the 
hive, as ſhall be moſt eaſy, and under the 
flips; by which means they will enter with 
great facility. Obſerve to turn their ends as 
before mentioned. If the dividers enter at 
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the back, a perſon muſt hold his hand 
againſt the door-way, to prevent the ſtop- 
ping from being ſhoved out. 

Particular care ſhould be had, in tak- 
ing cut the dividers, to ſet them upright 
againſt ſome ſuppart, or to lay them flat, to 
prevent their being bent, which would ren- 
der them unfit to keep the bees cloſe in. 


No. VII. 


To Suerify. 


To ſet on a DUPLET, looſen the cover of 
the ſtock, and ſlide a divider underneath it, 


keeping one hand on the cover. Take it off 


as ſoon as the ſlider is adjuſted ; then ſet an 
empty hive upon the divider, and keep the 
hive faſt while it. is withdrawn, Early in 
the morning, or in the evening, will be the 
propereſt time to do it: a pair of gloves only 

will be needful. 
To place a DUPLET UNDER a ſtock, ſet a 
ſtool. behind the ſtock ; ſhove the divider 
under 
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under it, then lift the hive and ſlider on the 
ſtool; ſet an empty hive (with its cover off) 
and floor in the place of the ſtock, which 
lift thereon ; pull out the ſlider with one 
hand, while tlre empty hive is kept ſteady 
with the other. 

A TRIPLET is to be managed in the ſame 
manner, 


No. VIII. 
Deprivation, or Separation of Hives. 


FigsT, a TRIPLET is to be taken in the 
evening. The dividers are to be introduced, 
as by No. VI. ; the ſeparated hive is to be 
placed on a * at ſome diſtance, and then 
the door unſtopped. In about an hour after, 


or the next morning, if the bees in the triplet 
are quiet, as alſo thoſe of the ſtock, there 


axe queens in both; but if not, ſhut the door 
of that taken, and ſet it over the fume box, 
and proceed to fume, as by No. III. 


Q 2 If 
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If an under or nadir hive is to be taken 
from a double 'or triple hive ſtock, the 
ſame method is to be uſed ;—only the two 
upper hives are to be taken off together, and 
placed on a ſtool till the nadir is taken away, 


and then ſet on a freſh Hor! in its old firu- 
ation. 


Second Method of taking Triplets 


Is, for a ſtout man to lift up the triplet, 
ftock, floor and all, and take them to ſome 
apartment, in which a ſtrong form or bench 
is firmly prepared cloſe to the wall, and 
to place them on that. It may be done any 
time in the morning, if the bees are very 
early ſecured from coming out. Follow the 
directions of No. VI.; only the operation may 
be more ſecurely done, without being in- 
commoded by the bees of the apiary, when 
at a diſtance from them; and being againſt 
a wall, the hives are kept more ſteady dur- 
ing the inſertion of the dividers. If the 
middle hive ſeems full of combs, and bas 
not much brood, that alſo may be taken. 

On the GENERAL - DEPRIVATION, the 

hives 
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| hives taken off muſt be ſet apart in an- 


other part of the garden, to diſcover which 
have queens; as alſo of the ſtocks. And if 
any are without, the hive taken from it 
muſt be reſtored, and remain ſome weeks 
longer. The further fumigation is to be 


deferred till the next day after taking. It 


is to be noted, when hives are lifted on the 


jſume- box, it ſhould be on the divider, which 


is then withdrawn, by which means no bee 
can eſcape. The ſtupehed bees are always 
to be put in an empty hive, and placed be- 
fore the ſtock, on ſome ſupport. 

To SEPARATE DUPLETS, is ſo obvious 
from what has been written, as to preclude 


further directions. 


CoTTAGERS muſt purſue the methods of 
No. IV. 

Many times the EDOES of STRAW HIVES 
will be ſo uneven as to ſuffer the bees to paſs 
under them, ſo as to be very troubleſome on 
the introduction of the dividers. To re- 


medy this default, prepare a narrow flip of 
coarſe linen cloth, about three inches wide, 


and of a length ſomewhat more than the 
| Q 3 circum- 
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circumference of the ftraw hives in ufe, 
Two ſmall wire hooks are to be fixed at one 
end. This cloth i is to be thoroughly wer, 
and drawn round the body of the hive, about 
an inch and a balf above the bottom edge. 
When the dividers are to be uſed, raiſe the 
edge of the cloth, juſt high enough to ſuffer 
them to paſs a little under, and let the cloth 
drop cloſe round. Its weight will render it 
ſo cloſe as to exclude any bee from paſſing, 
It will many time3 happen, that a few 
bees will ſtill remain in the hive, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt powerful fumigation, by 
having ſecured themſelves in the empty 
cells; or by the fume not being ſtrong 
enough when ft put in. In ſuch a 
| caſe, throw a cloth over the hive, and take 
it into a dark room, there to remain till the 
next day; ; when gently drumming or tap- 
ping on the ſides and bottom of the hive, 
they will riſe to the edge of the combe, and 

fly home, without ſhewing any anger. 
When a hive i is cleared of bees, the brood 
combs ſhould be properly placed in an empty 
hive, inverted on a divider, and ſo placed 
over 
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over the ſtock. This muſt be done very 

leiſurely, leſt it provoke the bees to deſtroy 
the young. If one hive will not hold them, 
put the reſidue in another, which ſet over 
ſome other ſtock. 

Boxes are much eaſier ſeparated than 
hives, from having their edges more even, 
though the like obſtacles will ſometimes 
happen ; and which are relieved by the ſame 
means as for hives. But the uſe of tin lips 
will not be requiſite. 

It will be adviſable for the unexperienced 
to practiſe the manner of operation by trials 
on empty hives with a weight laid over 
them, before they attempt with hives of 
bees. | 

Care muſt be taken, that as few bees may 
be killed as poſſible; eſpecially where the 
queen's death would be the ruin of the hive. 

CoTTAGERS ſhould ſeparate the combs 
from the bottom hive the night before, by 
a knife; when they are to take the hive off, 
give it a kind of twiſt, and then lift it on the 
ridge of earth, as by No. IV. while a perſon 
inſtanily throws a cloth over the top of the 
hive left, there to remain till next morning; 


Q 4 then 
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then placing the edge of the ſtraw cover juſt 
under the cloth, ſhove it nimbly and cloſely 
with the right hand, while the cloth is kept 
ſmooth with the left; by which means the 
bees, and pieces of combs, that were lodged 
on the top, will be puthed off by the fliding 
in of the cover. But if the cover does not 
ſit cloſe, ſtop the chaſins with moſs till cold 
weather comes, when the obſtructions may 
be pared away with a knife. 


No. IX. 


| The Re-union of Swarms with their Stocks, or 
with each other. 


HavinG hived a recent ſwarm, take it 


to a diſtance from the apiary, lay a cloth on 


the ground, and ſtrike the edge of the hive 

* thereon ; the bees will fall out in a lump. 
Withaſpoon tenderly divide them into three 
or four parcels, putting them into as many 
pans, ſieves, &c. and fer each parcel at a 
— con- 
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conſiderable diſtance from each others” ſight. 
Thoſe parcels which have no queen will 
ſoon return home again. That which re- 
mains take to a darkened room, and fume, 
as by No. III. This done, turn them out 
upon a table, and with a ſmall ſtick diſen- 
gage a few at a time from each other, and 
look attentively for the queen. If not found 


in the firſt number, ſtrike them off the table 


into an empty hive, and thus proceed with 


the reſt, When ſhe is found, inſtantly 


ſeize her between the finger and thumb, and 
put her into a phial with a notched cork, 
and about a dozen workers with her, to keep 
her warm and eaſy. Inſpect the remainder 
of the parcel, left there ſhould be another 
young queen. Include them all in one hive, 
and ſet them down before the ſock, to which 
they will gladly unite. 

But ſhould a queen not be found, it is 
poſſible ſhe may have fallen down, and 


been cruſhed, In that caſe the bees will 


ſoon ſhew their inquietude, and return 
home. If not, give them a ſlight fuming, 
and proceed as before, but with more cir- 
cumſpection. 

Keep 


W 
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| Keep the captive queen two or three days, 
when, if there ſhould be no occaſion for 
preſerving her, death muſt be her portion. 
For, if let looſe, ſne will return to the ſtock, 
and occaſion a repetition of the proceſs. Or 
elſe make an artificial ſwarm with her, if 
wanted. | 
By the like means, As MANY SWARMS 
as riſe may be added to the ſtock, or united 
with one another, to form a powerful ſtock 
of themſelves. Only then keep the bees in 
the hive, with a cloth over it, and take them 
out by a ſpoonful at a time, to examine 
them, pulling the cloth over after every 
ſpoonful, to prevent their reviving too ſoon. 
OR, $WARMS may be united, three or 
four, or more, together, to form a ſtock, as 
directed at Pages 99 and 100, or at depri- 


vation time. 
When two queens riſe 1 with a 


ſwarm, and are hived, but prove hoſtile to 
each other, fumigation will reconcile them. 
The firſt queen that recovers will be ackno - 
ledged, the other ſlain, | 

If a ſwarm that is to be united is tumul- 


yous and miſchievous, the giving them a 
ſlight 
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flight fuming will make them more tracta- 
ble. It is worth remarking, that bees are 
often adverſe to receive ſtrangers at one 
time, but will cordially receive them at an- 
other; therefore they muſt be humoured, 


No. X. 
C aptivating the Queen of a Stock. 


FuMe the ſtock, and examine the bees, 
as in the foregoing article. Sometimes /be, as 
well as ſome other bees, will evade the effect 
of the ſmoke, by entering the empty cells 
(which is equally the caſe even with 
brimſtone), and therefore muſt be proceeded 
againſt as before directed. To diſtinguiſh 
a queen, a previous knowledge ſhould be 
acquired, by inſpecting the bees that have 
been ſuffocated. A queen may be attached 
to any part, by paſſing a ſilk thread round 
her neck, and clipping off part of one wing. 
Where ſhe is fixed, the ſwarm will ſurround 
and never quit her. Or a queen may be 
capti⸗ 
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captivated thus: Put the bees that have a 
queen into a hive or box, whoſe top has 
long flits of only five thirty-ſeconds of an inch 
in width, The working bees, by much 
+ tapping on the ſides of the box, or by blow- 
ing the ſmoke of tobacco in, will iſſue out, 
and leave the queen behind, as ſhe will not 
be able to pals the ſlits, if accurately made. 


No. XI. 


Outhers to recruit weak Stocks. 


Ar the cloſe of the evening, place a floor 
on a level with, and to touch that of the out- 
liers; bring the weak ſtock pretty near ; 
then with a ſmall flick very leiſurely ſtroke 
the out-liers down on a vacant floor. In- 
ſtantly take away the ſtock, and ſet it at a 
little diſtance, while an aſſiſtant places the 
weak ſtock over the floor of out-liers, its 
edge being kept raiſed by a wedge. Let 
them remain till day-break, by which time 


the idlers, 1n all probability, will have aſ- 
cended; 
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cended ; when, taking away the wedge, re- 
place the ſtock in its former ſituation, and 
the other at a conſiderable diftance. 

But when a great quantity of bees cluſter 
round the body of a hive, an empty hive 
ſhould be placed near; when lifting the ſtock 
upon the empty hive, idlers and all thereon, 
they will ſoon find and embrace the new 
accommodation. 

Another method is, to ſpread a cloth un- 
derneath, and by a bruſh or watering pot 
ſprinkle water over them ; by which means 
they will be unable to riſe and may be 
bruſhed off on the cloth, and put on the 


floor of an empty hive, and the weak ſtock 
over them. 


No. XII. 
Jo unite a queenleſs Stock to another. 


Warn a ſtock in ſimmer has loft its 
queen, ſtop the door immediately, till the 
other ſtocks have done work, hben open 

—_ 
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it for about an hour, and then ſtop it again; 
flide under it the divider, fume it, put the 
bees in an empty hive, and ſet them over 
another ſtock. By this means, as they gra- 
dually acquire vigour, they will aſſimilate 
with the ſtock, without any diſturbance. 
The hive of combs taken moſt likely will 
have much brood therein, which is to be 
diſpoſed of as before mentioned, and what 
honey there is is at the owner's ſervice, 


Neo. XIII. 


7 g unite weak Stocks i or 3 in Autumn, 


Ir, through lan, wack ſtocks or 
ſwarms have been retained till autumn, and 
one of them has a ſufficient winter's ſtore, 
incorporate the lighteſt with the ſtrongeſt, 
by fuming each ſeparate, and then placing 
the weak one over the other. When the 
bees recover, they will unite without ſtrife, 
and the ſupernumerary queen be caſt out. 
If they are both poor in honey, but ſtrong 


in 
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in numbers, they will form a good ſtock, if 
a good hive of honey is placed over them. 
Otherwiſe, ſuffocate them, and take the ho- 
ney,.and fave the brood, if any. | 
Cottagers may unite them by turning 

one hive bottom upwards, in a cold day, for 
ſeveral hours, till the bees become chilled and 
feeble: the combs are then to be taken out 
ſeverally, and the bees bruſhed off upon a 
table, and the queen taken from them. Then 
put the bees into a pail, pan, &c. lay two 
ſticks acroſs, and place the other hive over 
it; cloſe the joining with a cloth, all but 
the door-way. Let them ſtand thus two 
or three days, in which time they will have 
united. If afterwards the hive ſhould be 
found too light, the bees ſhould be fed. 

Aſter all, this is but a ſhift, which ſeldom 
anſwers. Had they been incorporated in 
fummer, they would have turned to good 
account, | 


No. 
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No. Av. 
Driving. 


Dai a divider urider the hive to tbe drove, 
and then tie a cord acroſs it and the divider; 
turn the hive - upſide down on an empty 
hive, bucket, or fomething convenient, 
Place the fume- box, reverſed, over the hive, 
(firſt raking the cord off), and gently with- 
draw the divider, taking care that the door 
of the hive is well eloſed; then with two 
ſticks beat, as though drumming, on the 
ſides of the hive (all but that fide next you) 
and at the bottom, not very hard, but very 
quick, ceaſing a little at intervals. In about 
. fifteen minutes the bees will begin to be 
terrified : hearken whether they make a 
great buz, and whether a buz is likewiſe 
in the box, for by that it may be gueſſed 

that many are aſcended. Some one ſhould 
hold the box ſteady while the drumming is 
made, or it will ſhake, and let the bees out. 
The box may then be ſafely lifted up on its 


ſide 1 to the * (for the room 
ſhould 


tat Meat : | 

ſhould be almoſt dark), and the bees will fly 
directly towards the light. Hold the box 
ſteadily between your ſide and arm, and 
with the other hand continue tapping round 
the ſides. The bees by this become tame, 
and. will gradually crawl up from the hive 
into the box, with loud buzzing ; and the 
more ſo when the queen aſcends, for then 
the reſt will / follow; but till that hap- 
pens they riſe with great — 

By chance a few may be left behind, 
which may be drummed out the next day. 

If no fume-box or divider is provided, a 
common ſtraw hive may be uſed inſtead; . 
and the ſtock lifted on it (when inverted) over 
night. In the morning, ſtopping all chaſms 
and the door, tie the two hives faſt with a 
cord, and invert them, and then proceed as 
above. 

The driving of bees renders them very 
peaceable and tractable, ſo that they may be 
ſafely taken up in the hand ; though not ſo 
completely as by fumigation. They may be 
turned on a table, ſeverally divided, inſpect- 
ed, and the queen taken from them. But this 


peaceable diſpoſition continues but a little? 
R .. while 
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| while in either method; fo that the opera- 
tor muſt be as expeditious as poſſible. Except 
when the bees are kept in an empty hive 
two or three days, it will make them extra- 
ordinarily tame. 

DRIVING WILL BE USEFUL as a ſucce- 
daneum for puffs, in ſeaſons or circumſtances 
when they cannot be had. 

To NATURALISTS it may be of advan- 
tage, by enabling them to inveſtigate the 
properties of theſe wonderful but irritable 
inſets, while in a ſtate of vigour, more ſa- 
tisfactorily than by fumgation or immer- 


No. XV. 


Show- Box for Amateurs. 


Tuis Box, or FRAME, is to be made of 
rattan or mahogany, without tap or bottom. 
It is to be nine inches high, and two and a 
quarter wide, clear in the inſide, exaciiy; and 
twelve lang. There is to be a pane of clear 

| glaſs 


\ 
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glaſs on each ſide, as large as the frame will 
admit, The glaſſes are no? to be let into a 
rabbet, as uſual,” but to flide up from the 
bottom to the top within ſide, under four 
ſmall tenter hoqks, and ſtopped at bottom 
by a ſmall ſcrew, ſo that the glaſſes may be 
taken out occaſionally, There are to be two 
half-inch /buters on the outſide, to faſten in 
a bevel (not to ſlide) at bottom, and with a 
button at top. 

The top is to have a bar one inch wide, 
and the full length of the frame, and is to 
be let in at each end fo as to be fluſh with 


the top, and at half an inch diſtance from 


each ſide of the box. 


| A door-way is to be cut at one end, | 
one inch and a half long, and half an inch 


high: this is to be eſteemed the front. At 
the other end or back, a like door-way is to 
be cut ; and another three inches higher. 
On the top edges of the box are to be two 
narrow ſlips or ledges faſtened ; between 
which are to lie (not to flide in a rabbet) 
two pieces of glaſs, each half the length, and 
ſufficient in width to cover the top between 
rw ay paves R 2 1 
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the ledges. A wooden looſe cover muſt cloſe 
the whole. 
It muſt have a lo FLOOR two inches 
wider than the box; and little abutments 
. ſhould be added at the corners near the bot- 
tom, to give the box a ſteadineſs ſufficient 
to prevent its being turned aſide, 


OBSERVATIONS; 


THE narrowneſs of the box, and its have 

ing but one bar, is intended to prevent the 
bees from making more than ONE cons, 
which they would do if it was a en, of 
an inch wider. 
By being confined to one _—_ the mi- 
nutiæ of their tranſactions are expoſed to 
view on both ſides; the queens not except- 
ed: a diſcovery I ſuſpect not to be ſo fully 
obtained by any other means known to the 
public. 

A window, full ſouth, is the propereſt to 
place the box in. A ſituation the leaſt ex- 
poſed to wind is neceſſary for their ſucceed- 
ing. The bees are uſed to great heat, and 

| | commu- 
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communicate much themſelves, which cauſes 


- a great indraught of cold air to be very pre- 


Judicial and diſcouraging. 

I invented this box in the year 1783, 
when removing to this ſituation ( which is 
an extraordinary windy one, beneficial to 
my own health, but not propitious to bees) ; 
and not having a convenient aſpect to fix 
the box in, the wind greatly impeded their 
labour, and fruſtrated my deſigns; except 
one year, which being tolerably favourable, 
my purpoſe was in part anſwered. 

The two door-ways in the back of the 
box are the readier to introduce troughs of 
food, in caſe the bees, through bad wea- 
ther, are hindered from collecting, after 
being firſt put in, or at any other time. The 
two back door-ways are to be always cloſe 
| ſtopped when not uſed. 

The reaſon why the panes of glaſs are not 
to be fixed in, is, that in caſe of accidents 
they may eaſily be repaired. 


R 3 No. 
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No. XVI. 


Management of the Show Bor. 


PROCURE a flip of deal, of the length of 
the box, one inch and a quarter broad, three 
quarters of an inch thick: pierce ſmall holes 
in it, at equal diſtances, four on a ſide, into 
which put eight ſlight ſticks, four or five 


inches long, and thus form a ſtage, cutting 


off all irregularities at the bottom, Place in 
it a thick empty virgin comb, four or five 
inches in length and breadth. Introduce it 
as far up the middle of the box as to touch 


the bar; faſten it at the ends by two fine 


and long ſcrews, paſſed in at the front and 
back of the box. Or, the ſtage may be 
hung to the bar by four firings (horſe-hair 


will be beſt) over the bar let into grooves, and 


tied on the ſide of the bar, that there may 
be no obſtacles above the level of the box. 
_ . Having procured a QUEEN from a ſwarm, 
cut her wings half off, put her into the box 
at the top, the door being ſtopped ; then put 
a PINT of fumed bees, including ten or 
7 4 twelve 


% 
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twelve drones, into the box with her. A 
leſs number of bees than a pt will be tod 
few; and a greater will ſo much crowd the 
| eomb as to prevent the view deſigned. 
Cloſe the. top by one half of the glaſs, and 
the other by a perforated piece of tin. When- 
ever the door is unſtopped, both pieces of 
glaſs muſt be laid over, or there will be too 
great a draught of air. Throw over them 
a cloth, and let them remain till the morn» 
ing; then unſtop the door ſo as to admit a 
paſſage of two bees at a time. If on the 
ſecond day the bees ſekm contented, entirely 
unſtop the door, and give them a trough of 
food. Refrain from opening the ſhutters 
for four or five days, and then but ſeldom, 
till they have begun to collect, and repair 
the combs, or it will diſguſt them, and cauſe 
a deſertion of the box, which will ſome» 
times happen notwithſtanding. . 

For the queen and her ſubjects, being uſed 
to a much greater heat, to a larger ſociety, 
and a more commodious habitation, will be 
very much diſpleaſed at ſuch a ſcanty tene- 
ment, and not ſoon reconciled to it. 

But however diſguſting it may be, if the 
| R 4 | queen 
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queen does crawl out, or her ſubjects ſwarm 
out, the one muſt drop, and the others, 
though cluſtered on ſomething near, muſt 
return, and the queen -may be found under 
the window, and again returned into the 
box. The cluſter, being ſecured, is to be 
introduced to her. 
- If great winds annoy them very ack 
| das will emigrate, though they have en- 
riched the box with honey and brood. The 
cluſter that ſettles may be ſhook into an 
empty hive, -and ſhook out again upon a 
table, and the box placed near theid, W 
they will ſoon join the queen. ; 
For the purpoſe of excluding the wind, 
it is adviſable to have a tin trough, of the 
ſhape of a T; the long end to fit the door- 
way of the box, and to be open at the other 
end, as well as at the ends of the croſs tube. 
Corks are to be fitted to them, that either of 
them may be ſtopped in the point from 
which the wind blows. 
When the weather proves cool and -hilly, | 
cover the box with a woollen cloth. 
When the bees are wanted to relinquiſh 
the box, ſlide a divider under it, and ſet it 
7 eee 
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over the fume- box; ſhove the box as near 
the edge of the hollow, as its width, and 
withdraw the ſlider the like width, and the 
bees will have a free opening to fall into 
the fume-box. Fume them according to 


art. "oy 
The box muſt be ſet on a board in the 
window, and ſo that no bee may have 


egreſs to the room ; obſerving the like pre- 
cautions as before adviſed for window boxes, 


OST. 
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| J UST as my manuſcript was ready for 
the preſs, | became acquainted with a Treatiſe, 
recently publiſhed by Mr. James Bonner, 
of Edinburgh, purporting to be © A New 
Plan for ſpeedily increaſing the Number of 
Bee. Hives in Scotland,” &c, Upon a 
careful peruſal, ſeveral paſſages in that work 
ſeemed worthy of notice; but not to alter 
the body of my own, I here give them ſepa- 
rate, with a few brief remarks. ; 
Mr. Bonner is a ſtickler for the Schirachear 
doctrine of raiſing young queen bees at plea-' 
ſure, in order to form artificial ſwarms ; and 
oppoſes thoſe of atontrary opinion, though 
ſortified by numerous experiments of re- 
ſpeQable naturaliſts, at home and in Ger- 


many, ſeveral years after thoſe of Schirach. 
2 | The 
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The ſubject of diſpute is of little conſe- 
quence, as not being advantageous for the 
general uſe of thoſe who ſeek the beſt me- 
thod of producing the moſt! honey and 
wax; nor is it eligible for the purpoſe it 
was deſigned for, viz. Artificial ſwarming. 

The champions of both ſides expreſs their 
doubts of its general benefit, B. himſelf, 
in particular, ſays, © It is not a great num- 
© ber of hives that will produce the greateſt 
« quantity of honey and wax, but only real 
* good ones. I alſo doubt whether more 
* hives can be reared by hs. method, as our 
bees generally produce more queens natu- 
* rally, than they are able to ſupply with a 
« {ufficient number of common bees to 
e compoſe a ſwarm with, as appears from 
their killing the ſupernumerary ones;“ 
and therefore he © prefers natural ſwarms.” 
- Schirach's method is by a double hive, 
and the bees are compelled to aſcend into 
the upper one by the ſmoke of rags, &c. 

A piece of brood comb is cut out, of four 
or five inches diameter, containing a mag- 
got or maggots, preciſely of three days old, 
and properly placed in an empty hive, toge- 

| ther 
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ther with part of a comb of farina, and 
another of honey : about a quart of bees 
is then to be introduced, and the | hive 
ſtopped up, except a ſmall paſſage for air, 
and ſo remain three days. There will be a 
great tumult and noiſe in the hive for ſome 
hours, when it will ſubſide, and the bees will 
begin to build a royal cell. The fourth day 
an opening is to be made of a quarter of an 
inch, that the bees may come out leiſurely, 
After roving about for ſome time, they will 
return to their hive. It ſhould be done in 
the ſpring. 

B.'s proceſs is, I think, an improvement : 
he drives the bees out, then cuts a piece of 
comb out that has ſeveral maggots, of vari- 
ous ages, and placing, &c. and then ſets the 
hive at a very conſiderable diſtance from the 
apiary, without flopping the bees in. This I 
underſtand to be B.'s method, for he ſeems 
reſerved as to an explicit explanation, I 
make no doubt but the uſe of the puff will 

be found preferable. 

Srhirach's ſtopping the bees was ill judged, 
and what, perhaps, occaſioned my bad ſue- 
cels, 


It 
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© _ It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Mr. B. ſheuld 
have purſued his reſearches, without the 
advantages of bee · glaſſes, or bee-boxes, but 
confined himſelf to fr aw hiues of the com- 
mon form holding two pecks and a half, 
ang occaſionally eeks. 

His principal Se pendance for rearing a great 
number of ſtocks, is by providing a ſufficiency 
of paſturage adequate thereto ; but the 
waxen callle he has raiſed for this purpoſe 
ſeems to have been built on a hill of ſand. 
He ſuppoſes a perſon to begin with five 
Rocks, which the ſecond year will be in- 
creaſed to ten, and ſo continue to increaſe in 
a duplicate ratio for ten years, which will. 
then amount to 2,500. He ſuppoſes like- 
wiſe, that if each pariſh of Scotland had 
twenty hives in May, the amount of the 
eight hundred pariſhes would be 16,000, 
© Suppoling each of theſe hives to throw out 

one ſwarm in September, we ſhould have 
32,00. On theſe principles, with proper 
management and tolerable ſeafons, in the 

ſpace of ſeven years the ſtocks would in- 
_ . ereaſe from 32,080 to 2,048,000; and after 
is draw- backs, his loweſt eſtimate is a clear 
million, 
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million, producing 4,000,000 pints of ho 
ney, and 1,000,000 pounds of wax. 
On the ſuppoſition that bees will increaſe 
double every year, and therefore that five 
hives the farſt year may increaſe to ten the 
ſecond year, &c. I will not diſpute : but 
will there be double the quantity of honey and 
war? I doubt, not: for, ſuppoſing the five 
hives (the bees of them) can only collect 
from the vicinage, as far as their flight for 
paſturage uſually extends, enough to fill 
their five hives; the ſecond year being 
increaſed to zen, the ſame quantity of flowers 
will only yield the ſame quantity of honey, 
admitting the ſeaſon ſimilar to the firſt. I 
infer, therefore, that the produce will be ng 
more, though double the number of bees. 
To this we may add (which B. acknow- 
ledges) that ſeaſons are often bad; rendering 
hives impoveriſhed inſteadbf increafing,and 
that they often die in the winter. The ſecond 
link of this golden chain being broke, down 
falls the whole maſs of honey and wax ap- 
pending thereto, and there I leave it. 
No! ſay its advocates, that is not fair! 
Me can increaſe the flowers in proportion 
to 
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to the number of bees. Can the cottagers 
extend their land? or will they extirpate 
from their little allotment the vegetables of 
their daily ſupport, to give place for bee- 
flowers? Will gentlemen (whom B. chiefly 
addreſſes) plough up their graſs and corn 
lands, to cultivate ſuch flowers? Surely 
corn and. cattle are of more value than ho- 
ney ! We had better be without honey than 
| bread. But B. has a reſource in heath, 
which covers, he ſays, more than half of 
Britain! If true, I am ſorry to hear it; 
and hope moſt part of it will ſpeedily be 
ploughed up for corn, though it ſhould 
prove the ruin of this new plan of increaſing 
of bees. I ſhould ſooner prefer Virgil's me- 
thod of raiſing bees from a dead heifer, or 
of Sampſon's procuring honey from a dead 
lion. | i, 
I ſincerely habe, as Mr. B. has been a 
practitioner for twenty-ſix years, he has 
_ accumulated a ſnug fortune, to compenſate 
for his labours and ingenious diſcoveries. 
But as his native land ſo much abounds in 
white clover, heath, furze, &c. it is wonder- 
ful that honey ſells at ten-pence and twelve- 
| | | pence 
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pence per pound, at Edinburgh. It is alſo 
obfervable, that he gives no account of the 
produce of his own apiary, and only five 
inſtances of other perſons', of whom he 
bought honey and wax. To one, in parti- 
cular, he paid five pounds for oNE Hive, 
which was weighed in the market-houſe 
of Edinburgh; but unluckily he omits the 
weight or dimenſions of the hive. The read- 
er, therefore, is left to his own calculations, 
Mr. B. beſides his grand reſource of flow- 
ers, relies on preſerving the bees of the ſtocks 
taken, and uniting them with the ſtocks 
left, | 
I think his ingenious method of ſwarm- 
ing deſerves a place here; and I recom- 
mend it to a trial, as it will be too late for 
me to doit. My- work, I hope, will be 
printed before the ſeaſon arrives; and my 
age, and increaſing infirmities, forbid 4 
longer delay. | 
« Suppoſe one drive all the bees out of a 
„ hive,and thereby make an artificial ſwarm. 
If the old hive has a royal cell in it, by 
„ introducing into it about five thouſand 
* bees, they will hatch out the young queen, 
8 * with, 
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with all the eggs and nymphs in the cells, 
and render it a flouriſhing hive, The 
method of introducing the common bees 
is as follows: Let a ſtrong out-lying hive 
« be removed from its uſual ſituation, about 
* ten A. NI. and place the hive that has no 
bees on the fpot where it ſtood ; the bees, 
* on their return from the fields, will enter 
it, and finding plenty of honey, and abun- 
dance of eggs, will rear up the young bees 
with great alacrity.“ But here it may 
be aſked, Suppoſe there bappens to be no 
royal cell in the old hive, how are we to 
proceed ? On my plan, inſtead of driving, I 
would ſumiguie them out; then inſpect whe- 
ther there is a royal cell; and, if not, return 
the bees into the hive. But if there is a 
royal cell, cover the hive of fumed bees with 
'a cloth, and let an aſſiſtant take it to ſome 
«diſtance. In the mean time, carefully exa- 
mine the old hive, to be aſſured that the 
queen is not left behind among the combs, 
as ſhie is frequently one of the laſt that falls. 
Being ſatisfied on this point, place it on its 
- original ſtand. The bees, on their return, &c. 
: —The live with womans; ſhould be 
: confined 
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"confined till night, to be certain that the 
queen is with them; for, if not, they will 
ſoon ſhew it by their uproar, and, in conſe- 
- quence, muſt be taken before the ſtock, and 
ſet bottom upwards. But if they remain 
quiet till night, take them to a very conſi- 
derable diſtance, in another garden or field. 
An empty hive ſhould be ſet in lieu of the 
combed hive, during the operation, to amuſe 
the bees as they return from the fields. 

As Mr. B. approves the Shirachean doo- 
trine of a common egg being capable of 
becoming a queen by the nurſing of the 
workers, why ſhould he inſiſt on there be- 
ing a royal cell in the hive? when common 
eggs would ſerve the purpoſe; only cauſing 
a delay of a few days before a young 
queen, ſo reared, would be capable of laying 
eggs. 

Another method he gives of artificial 
ſwarming is, to take all the bees out of 
« the hive, and put into it a conſiderable 
c number of common bees, who will hatch 
-& gut the brood, and rear them, and often 
-& ſucceed very well. But this plan is liable 
« to ſome imperfeQions ; for, from the time 

82 « the 
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e the old queen is taken away till the young 
* one is fit to lay eggs, will be twenty-five 
«* days; during which ſpace not a ſingle 
*. egg can be laid. To which add eighteen 
days more, before the eggs can be of any 
« ſervice. It is evident that the beſt part 
of the honey ſeaſon will be over, and 
* conſequently, by autumn, the hive cannot 
ebe repleniſhed with bees. If I intend to 
„ kill a hive of bees in autumn, it ſeems 
* beſt to take away the queen at the end of 
july, leaving a great number of bees in 
the hive, which, having but few bees to 
© nurſe up, would collect a greater quantity 
« of honey in that period, than if they had 
na queen to lay eggs.“ 
In the ſpring, having two hives that 
had but few bees in each, I put the bees 
« of one hive into the other, ſuſpecting, as 
* they had both bred ſlowly, there might 
© be a defect in one of the queens; and 
hoping that, by putting them together, 
« the leaſt healthy would have been killed; 
but the workers of both hives kindly 
united. On turning up the hives twenty 
minutes aſter, I perceived a few bees cluſ- 
m3 ** : | e tered 
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ce tered together. On a cloſe. inſpection, I 
* obſerved the two queens ſtruggling toge- 
«ther with the utmoſt fury, Being afraid 
L. of the ruin of both, I ſeparated them, and 
& kept them aſunder, though they ran with 
great fury along the table in ſearch of 
* each other. I then took the -one that 
appeared the boldeſt, and put her again 
into the hive, where ſhe was kindly re- 
© ceived. When a duel takes place between 
«© two queen-bees, the workers — 
e kill one of the queens themſelves.” —— 
“In November, December, and January, 
© bees eat very little food, as any perſon 
may be convinced by weighing their 
“ hives in the beginning and end of theſe 
* months. But if he will weigh a hive in 
the beginning of March, and likewiſe at 
© the end, he will find a conſiderable de- 
_ « creaſe; for the bees, having now much 
© exerciſe, eat more honey in that month 
„than during the three cold ones, and 
« three times as much in May as in March, 
« owing to the increaſe of brood, 
« In a mild winter they eat more 
« than in a cold one, which enables them to 
S 3 I hatch 
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«hatch earlier, and increaſe the number of 
bees in the hive. In a very cold winter 
a ſtocks die; whereas, in a mild. one, 
very, few. In the midſt of a ſevere. froſt 
4 J haye often ſeen my hives with young 
„ brood in them: they are, therefore, not 
inactive, but breed even before they carry 
« in loads. | 
% About Lammas, thoſe who live where 
i bee vegetation is early over, eſpecially if 
“ they, keep numerous hives,, ought. to re- 
move them to the neighbourhood of heath 
grounds, if they. ſhould. be even ſix or 
&« eight miles diſtance ; and allow them to 
continue in that ſituation till the heath 16 
out of bloom. The riſk. is, if the wea- 
4 ther turn out bad in Auguſt, the trouble 
4 will be loſt,” [ Is there no riſł of robbers?] 
6 When bees are placed in a new ſituation, 
«© they ſhould not be permitted to come out 
# of their have far the firſt time in cold wea- 
4 ther, but kept cloſe priſoners for a day, or 
two, or; many will be chilled to death in 
« ſearching for their new ſettlements. 
Very little ground will keep many bees 
* abundantly. at work. One acre of, land 
| & would 


* 
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* would not be overſtocked with twenty. 
© hives, and, conſequently, the twentieth 
< part of an acre would keep one This 
ſtatement ſeems vague and unſatisfac- 
tory.] 

* Stwarms ſhould be covered with a cloth 
* till the heat of the day is abated, leſt they 
. © ſhould be urged to riſe, 
Nor ſhould. it be omitted to keep a . 
(cover them, as they ſometimes riſe after 
* being two or three hours in the hive, and 
* though they had begun to work perhaps 
© to ſettle in another place they had pre vi- 
* ouſly prepared. Sometimes, though ſel- 
« dom, a ſwarm will fly off, notwithſtanding 
„ every. method that can be uſed to prevent 
« it, This happens only in very calm wea- 
„ther, when bees have had liberty, ſome 
« days before ſwarming, to roam about in 
4 ſearch of a habitation to their liking ; 
1 which if once they find, it is difficult, and 
„ often impoſſible, to prevent. them from 
« emigtating to it.— 
Elf the rays of the. ſun have been i inter- 
wy cepted by a cloud, or ſhower of rain, in 
the time of ſwarming, the ſwarms will 

8 4 10 pro- 
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6 probably be ſmall, as preventing "the ef 
« greater part from iſſuing. In which caſe, 
« let the ſwarm be placed where the mother 
« hive ſtood, for about a quarter of an hour; 
in which time the bees that are returning 
6 from the fields, will foon make the ſwarm 
« large enough ; and then the ſwarm ſhould 
* be removed to a mile diſtance, to pre- 
* vent the bees from going to the old ſtock. 
When bees are ſeparated from their mo- 
ther hive by driving, or when the hive is 
« ſhifted from where it formerly ſtood, they 
t are inſenſible of the change, and always 
& fly back to their former ſtation; for which 
« reafon, every artificial ſwarm;* or rein- 
forced 'hive, is to be fet at a conſiderable 
60 diſtance.” —[ Would i not removing them to 
4 dark room, and confining them a day o or 

| two, produce the like effe&?] 0's 
"A ſwarm that efcapes from the apiary 
to a habitatioti they haye previvally 
« 4 4 uſually fly to it in a direct line. 
The bee- herd ſho uld run or ride within 
be fight of them, "as faſt as he car; and if 
40 obſtructions hinder kim, he ſhould atten- 
i re notice the 1 of the line, and 
0 keep. 
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keep or recover it, to march therein 
* ftraight forward, regarding the buſhes and 
© hedges as he goes, leſt they ſhould be ſet- 
© tled thereon, But otherwiſe the line will 
probably lead him to ſome apiary, where 
* he may claim his fwarm. I know for cer- 
« tain, that a ſwarm will not fly a mile to an 
empty hive; whereas they will fly four 
miles to take 1 of an os one with 
* combs in it.“ | 

It is proper here to remark, that Mr. B. 
repreſents the ſetting of an old hive of combs 
in a perſon's own garden, or apiary, as a 
fraudulent practice; as ſuch hives may al- 
lure his neighbour's ſwarms to ſettle therein. 
So may a field of good paſture allure his 
neighbour's cattle or ſheep to feed thereon. 
What, then, muſt he not have better paſtur- 
age than thoſe in his vicinity ? If ſtrange bees 
viſit his hive, which he ſet, bona fide, to 
entice his own ſwarms, ſhould any eſcape 
unperceived, and his neighbour's bees take 
poſſeſſion of it, without being followed by 
a perſon who ſaw them riſe, he ſeems to 
have a good title to keep them; for who 
can ſwear vue property they were? They 
0 ſhould 
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ſhould have been better watched. The loſs. 
they deſerve for their negligence, which 1 
hope will make all bee- owners more care- 
ful in this point, if for no other reaſon. No 
honeſt perſon will refuſe the reſtonation, if 
they can make good their claim. If a 
perſon: ſets ſuch hives with a view of tre- 
panning his neighbour's ſwarms, it is cer-' 
tainly- wicked. The motive conſtitutes * 
crime. 

* Driving | of bees, to make artificial 
« ſwarms,” Mr. B. obſerves, © is very pro- 
4+ fitable, when properly performed. by ſkil- 
«ful bee-maſters.; yet it always has been; 
and ever will be, deſtructive to bees, iff 
performed by unſkilful perſons. And, 
« indeed, all new beginners may be almoſt 
* certain a ruining ſome hives in thaw at- 
% tempts.” ; 

T. Wildman corroborates the aſſertion, 
by ſaying, It is an art not ſpeedily attain» 
ed; yet, till it is, the deſtruction of many 
© hives muſt be the conſequence, as every 
* one will find, on their firſt attempts to 
* perform it.” To which truth, J. K. ſets 
his ſeal! * al ug! 


Mr, 
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Mr. Bonner, it ſeems, has been a. bee 
manager from his youth; and is now a 
profeſſor of the art, and proffers his ſer-- 
vice to the gentry of his country, who may 
be deſirous of his aſſiſtance. He appears to 
be a ſucceſsful pupil of the elder Wildman, 
and like him enumerates. ſeveral manewuvres. 
that he can perform, &c. but he does not, like 
Wildman, divulge the ſecret of Row, which, 
he reſerves for his own uſe. However, we 
may ſhrewdly gueſs, that it is by means 
of the bee-dreſs, by driving, and by the ma- 
nagement of the queen-bee ; by which, to 
my thinking, any intelligent perſon, con- 
verſant in practice, may eaſily do the like, 
if any one would compenſate him for 
his time and trouble of amuſing them, 
which is the only uſe theſe feats ſeem adapt- 
ed for. 
| In a few words—Notwithſtanding Mr. 
B. confidently aſſures his readers, that his 
plan is © no chimera, or Mill the wiſp,” 
many of them, perhaps, may require more 
ſolid proofs on which to eſtabliſh ſuch an 
idea, The- more wonderful any thing of- 
fered for our belief is, the ſtronger ſhould be 

4 the 
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the evidence. It-ſeems requiſite they ſhould 
| know what number of ſtocks B. as well as 

| ſome of his principal pupils, keep: the 
| quantity of ground ſown with bee vegetables 
on purpoſe: what the quantity of wild 

bee flowers is in the circuit of their flight: 

and what the produce is, on an average, for 

| ſeveral years, &c. Till this is done, ho/c 

that have little faith, but much reaſon, . 
ede doubt; 1 wo not dl 1 * d 
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